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The Chiastic Key to the Identity of the 
Beloved disciple 

Daniel F. Stramara, Jr 

Ever since Strauss and Baur of the Tubingen School called into 
question the belief that the Aposde John was the disciple who laid 
his head upon Jesus’ breast, scholars have been consumed by 
almost a two-hundred-year quest for the historical identity of the 
eyewitness portrayed as the Beloved Disciple in the Gospel accord¬ 
ing to John. 1 The anonymous, and hence elusive, disciple appears 
unquestionably for the first time in Jn 13:23 and features promi- 
nendy in the closing days of Jesus’ Passion and Resurrection, espe¬ 
cially chapter 21. The vast majority of scholars, if not all, agree that 
the Beloved must have been one of the seven disciples to whom 
Jesus made his third Resurrection appearance as recounted in 
Jn 21 } Verse 2 tantalizingly states, “Gathered there together were 

1 See David Friedrich Strauss, “Preface to the First German Edition” in The Life of 
Jesus Critically Examined, ed. P. C. Hodgson and tr. G. Eliot (Philadelphia: Fortress, 
1972 [from the 4th ed. of 1840 and first published in English in 1892]), li. In 1835 
Strauss argued that John the Apostle could not have written the Gospel according to 
John; he maintained this view at least through 1840. Earlier in 1820, K. G. 
Bretschneider boldly went against the overwhelming consensus that the Beloved 
Disciple was John, son of Zebedee; see Carolus Gottlieb Bretschneider, Probabilia 
de evangelii et epistolorum Joannis, apostolic , indole et origine (Leipzig: Jo. Ambros. 
Barthee, 1820), 110. Also see Ferdinand Christian Baur, Kritische Untersuchungen 
fiber die kanonischen Evangelien ihr Verhdltniss zu einander, ihren Charakter und 
Ursprung (Tubingen: Ludw. Fr. Fues, 1847), 327-89. For a comprehensive list of 
major contenders for the Beloved see R. Alan Culpepper, John, the Son of Zebedee: 
The Life of a Legend (Minneapolis: Fortress, 2000), 72-85, as well as James H. 
Charlesworth, The Beloved Disciple: Whose Witness Validates the Gospel of John? (Val¬ 
ley Forge, PA: Trinity Press International, 1995), 127-224. Charlesworth proposes 
Thomas the Twin. 

2 Charlesworth correctly points out that “seven” is an interpretation; see his The Bebved 
Disciple , 7 and 35; I will, however, argue below that limiting the list to seven is war¬ 
ranted. Charlesworth does state that the Beloved Disciple must be one of this group. 
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Simon Peter, Thomas called the Twin, Nathanael of Cana in Gali¬ 
lee, the sons of Zebedee, and two others of his disciples” (NRSV). 
The proposed hypothesis presumes seven characters are involved. 3 
Ernst Haenchen laments, “One of this group of seven must be the 
‘beloved disciple,’ according to verses 7 and 20, but the two 
unnamed disciples make it impossible for us to determine his 
name.” 4 

Notwithstanding, many authors have proposed a myriad of can¬ 
didates, including Mary Magdalene. 5 Fortunately, the list of possi¬ 
ble protagonists does not match in number the equally enigmatic 
153 fish caught by the seven disciples (Jn 21:11)! 6 That the Gospel 
according to John is replete with a plethora of deeper meanings has 
been known since its circulation. The challenge is to discover the 
key(s) to unlock the meaning intended by the writer. Did the writer 
or redactor truly intend for the listener/reader never to be able to 
uncover the identity of the key figure (other than Jesus), especially 
when this person was the featured eyewitness to and authoritative 
source of (Jn 19:35 and 21:24) this cherished Gospel tradition? 7 

3 See below for a fuller explanation as to why seven are presumed. But for now, seven 
is an operative number throughout the whole Gospel as well as chapter 21.1 find it 
difficult to conceive that the community in which the final text of the Gospel ac¬ 
cording to John as we now have it, was totally oblivious to the oral apostolic tradi¬ 
tion in which the two sons of Zebedee 0ames and John) played a significant role as 
attested to in the Synoptics. 

4 Ernst Haenchen, John 2: A Commentary on the Gospel of John Chapters 7-21 
Hermeneia (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1984), 229. Also see Rudolf Bultmann, The Gos¬ 
pel of John: A Commentary , tr. G. R. Beasley-Murray et al. of 1964 German edition 
(Philadelphia: Westminster, 1971), 707. 

5 See Esther A. de Boer, “Mary Magdalene and the Disciple Jesus Loved,” Lectio 

difficilior—European Electronic Journal for Feminist Exegesis 1 (2000); 

http://www.lectio.unibe.ch/00_l/m-forum.htm, as well as Ramon K. Jusino, 
“Mary Magdalene: Author of the Fourth Gospel?” 1998, http://members.tri- 
pod.com/-ramon_k_jusino/magdalene.html. These theories ignore that the Be¬ 
loved was in the boat with Peter who was loosely clad. 

6 Romeo’s equation of 153 by way of gematria with the Hebrew for “children of 
God,” seems the most plausible with the theme and symbolic nature of the Gospel. 
See Joseph A. Romeo, “Gematria and John 21:11—The Children of God J JBL 
97.2 (1978): 263-64. 

7 The issue of whether there was one single writer, a redactor, or redactors does not af- 
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I think not. 8 Joseph Sanders’ observation is astute: “That the 
Beloved Disciple should be identifiable among the dramatis perso¬ 
nae of the Gospel seems to be demanded by the emphasis laid upon 
his testimony, since an anonymous and unidentifiable witness is a 
contradiction in terms.” 9 1 contend that the identity of the mysteri¬ 
ous disciple is cryptically buried in a chiasm. The realized identity 
of the Beloved is not essential to the meaning of the Gospel; in fact 
the anonymity is more important. Notwithstanding, I propose 
that the identity was buried within the text and that many of those 
familiar with the oral tradition of the community would have 
readily been able to discern the inferences and circumstantial evi¬ 
dence. The identity at one point had been known, and thus possi¬ 
bly can be recovered, though not conclusively proven. 

Chiasm in John’s Gospel 

Thanks to research undertaken by Nils Lund and subsequently 
others, the role that chiasm plays in ancient literature (both secular 
and religious) has been uncovered, though still not widely accepted 
and regularly utilized in literary analysis and exegesis. 10 John Breck 

feet the argument of this article, nor which section was composed by whom. Thus I 
have purposely avoided the matter. 

8 Charlesworth, likewise, avers that the writer intended the readers to discover the 
identity; see his The Beloved Disciple, xxii and 21. 

9 Joseph N. Sanders, “Those Whom Jesus Loved’ (John XI.5),” NTS 1 (1954-55): 
33. 

10 See Nils Wilhelm Lund, Chiasmus in the New Testament: A Study in the Form and 
Function of Chiastic Structures (Peabody, MA: Hendrickson Publishers, reprinted 
1992); Yehuda T. Radday, “Chiasmus in Hebrew Biblical Narrative,” in Chiasmus 
in Antiquity: Structures, Analyses, Exegesis, ed. by John W. Welch (Hildesheim, Ger¬ 
many: Gerstenberg, 1981), 50-115; Wilfred G. E. Watson, “Chiastic Patterns in 
Biblical Hebrew Poetry,” in Chiasmus in Antiquity, 118—68; John W. Welch, “Chi¬ 
asmus in the New Testament,” in Chiasmus in Antiquity , 211-49; David J. Clark, 
“Criteria for Identifying Chiasm,” LB 5 (1975): 63-72; John Breck, The Shape of 
Biblical Language: Chiasmus in the Scriptures and Beyond (Crestwood, NY: SVS 
Press, 1994); Cheryl Exum and Charles Talbert, “The Structure of Paul’s Speech to 
the Ephesian Elders (Acts 20,18-35),” CBQ29 (1967) 233-36; Ian H. Thomson, 
Chiasmus in the Pauline Letters (Sheffield, South Yorkshire, England: Sheffield Aca¬ 
demic, 1995); James L. Bailey and Lyle Vander Broek, Literary Forms in the New Tes - 
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describes chiasm as “a literary form consisting of two or more paral¬ 
lel lines structured about a central theme whose detection and 
proper analysis open new and significant avenues toward under¬ 
standing the authors message.” ir Ian Thomson with more preci¬ 
sion identifies chiasmus “as a device that employs bilateral 
symmetry about a central axis, leading towards a clear and simple 
description.” 12 The form can vary in simplicity and number from 
ABB'A' to ABCC'B'A', etc. (reverse or inverted parallelism), or 
from ABCB'A' to ABCDC'B'A', etc. (concentric or spiraling 
chiasm), or what I prefer to call a punctiliar chiasm. The more 
developed type of chiasm, the punctiliar, consists of an odd num¬ 
bered set, with the middle point not being duplicated, and hence 
exercising the emphatic central focus of the passage. Whatever the 
precise form of the chiasm, the central aspect is the main point. 

Several scholars have indeed noticed how chiasmus operates in 
Johns Gospel. A host of scholars beginning with Lund, refined by 
M. E. Boismard, and reaching a plateau with Alan Culpepper, have 
analyzed how the Prologue is a large chiasm. 13 Xavier Leon-Dufour 
provided three other examples in the rest of the Gospel, one of 
which Raymond Brown commended in his Commentary: 14 Brown 

tament: A Handbook (Louisville, KY: Westminster/John Knox, 1992), 49-54; and 
Victor M. Wilson, Divine Symmetries: The Art of Biblical Rhetoric (New York: Univer¬ 
sity Press of America, 1997), 45-57 et passim. 

11 Breck, Shape of Biblical Language, 1. 

12 Thomson, Chiasmus in the Pauline Letters, 25. His suggested possible characteristics 
are quite helpful; see page 27. 

13 See Nils Lund, “The Influence of Chiasmus upon the Structure of the Gospels,’M«- 
glican Theological Review 13 (1931): 42-46 and M. E. Boismard, St John s Prologue, 
tr. Carisbrooke Dominicans (London: Blackfriars Publications, 1957), especially 
73-81. Some other commentators include Paul Lamarche, “Le Prologue de Jean,” 
RSR 52 (1964): 497-537, especially 529-32, and Andre Feuillet, Le Prologue du 
Quatrieme fvangile (Paris: Desclee de Brouwer, 1968). Also see R. Alan Culpepper, 
“The Pivot of John’s Prologue,” NTS 27 (1980): 1-31. As early as 1906, however, 
Edwin Abbott noted the importance of chiasm in John’s Gospel (though now more 
properly known as inverted parallelisms); see his Johannine Grammar (London: 
Adam and Charles Black, 1906), section 2554-57. In 2556, he very briefly touched 
on the chiasmus in Jn 1:1-4. 

14 See Xavier lion-Dufour, “Trois chiasmes johanniques,” NTS (I960): 249-55, and 
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also acknowledged the research of Albert Janssens de Varebeke in 
this regard. 15 In fact, Brown proposed three of his own and spoke of 
the “typical Johannine chiastic pattern.” 16 John Bligh discovered 
three chiasmi operating in Jn 2. 17 Rainer Borig examined how 
Jn 15:1-10 unfolds chiastically. 18 Albert Vanhoye critiqued Leon- 
Dufour’s analysis of Jn 5:19-30 and demonstrated how it is more 
accurately an inverted parallelism. 19 David Deeks suggested an 
overarching sevenfold chiastic structure to the whole Gospel, 
excluding chapter 21. 20 Charles Talbert unveiled a chiasm behind 
Jn 1:19-5:47 and suggested structures for chapters 6 through 17. 21 
Later Edwin Webster discerned an intricate symmetrical literary 
pattern in the Gospel and mapped out the design. 22 John Gerhard 
also saw a chiastic structure underlying and running throughout all 
twenty-one chapters, 23 and subsequently his future colleague Peter 
Ellis has advocated an exegetical reading of the whole text in this 


Raymond E. Brown, The Gospel According to John: Introduction, Translation and 
Notes , AB 29 (Garden City, NY: Doubleday, 1966), Vol 1:275-76. 

15 See Albert Janssens de Varebeke, “La structure des scenes du r^cit de la Passion en 
Joh 18-19,” Ephemerides theologicae Lovanienses 38 (1962): 504-22, and Brown, 
Commentary, 858-59. 

16 See Brown, Commentary , 728 and cxxxv, where he lists chiasm as one of the “notable 
characteristics in Johannine style.” For Jn 15:7-17, see 667-68; for 16:16-33, page 
728, and for 19:16b-42, pages 910-11. 

17 See John Bligh, “Four Studies in St John II: Nicodemus,” Hey] 8 (1967): 40-51. 

18 See Rainer Borig, Der wahre Weinstock: Untersuchungen zu Jo 15, 1-10 , in Studien 
zumAlten undNeuen Testament , Bd. 16 (Munich: Kosel-Verlag, 1967), esp. 68-72. 

19 See Albert Vanhoye, “La composition de Jn 5,19-30,” in Melanges bibliques en 
hommage au R. P. BSda Rigaux , ed. Albert Descamps & R. P. Andr£ de Halleux 
(Gembloux: Duculot, 1970), 259-74. 

20 See David Deeks, “The Structure of the Fourth Gospel,” NTS 15 (1968): 107-29, 
esp. 122-26. 

21 See Charles H. Talbert, “Artistry and Theology: An Analysis of the Architecture of 
Jn 1,19-5,47,” CBQ323 (1970): 341-66. 

22 See Edwin C. Webtser, “Pattern in the Fourth Gospel,” in Art and Meaning: Rheto¬ 
ric in Biblical Literature, ed. David J. A. Clines, David M. Gunn, & Alan J. Hauser 
(Sheffield: JSOT Press, 1982), 230-57. 

23 See John Gerhard, The Literary Unity and the Compositional Methods of the Gospel of 
John , unpublished dissertation (Washington, DC: Catholic University of America, 
1975). 
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vein. 24 Jeff Staley, building off of Prologue scholarship, proposed a 
concentric narrative structure for chapters 1 through 20. 25 Breck 
has likewise championed the “Gerhard hypothesis” and Ellis’ read¬ 
ing. 26 Using tools established by others, Wayne Brouwer advanced 
a solution to the problematic passages in Jn 13—17 by mining the 
underlying chiastic format. 27 And, working in a different field, 
Bruce Malina and Richard Rohrbaugh have also proposed a chias¬ 
mus framework for the entire Gospel, one which is similar to 
Gerhard’s while having some important differences. 28 Malina and 
Rohrbaugh underscore, 

In antiquity, it seems most written documents were intended 
to be read aloud, hence to be performed. The purpose of writ¬ 
ing was to facilitate remembering how the document went 
when one recited it aloud. But how did one make paragraphs 
or mark off units in a document read aloud? It seems that the 
main way to mark off a unit was to use repetition of words 
and/or phrases at the beginning and end of a unit, either 
alone ... or in parallel bracketing fashion. ... The Greeks 
called such a parallel brackets a chiasmosP 

Thus chiasmus is multifunctional in ancient literature and was reg¬ 
ularly employed. It is well-attested in the Gospel according to John. 
David Rhoads observes that John’s Gospel, in particular the narra¬ 
tive scenes, is well-suited for theatre. He goes on to underscore the 

24 See Peter F. Ellis, The Genius ofJohn: A Composition-Critical Commentary on the 
Fourth Gospel (Collegeville, MN: Liturgical Press, 1984); “The Authenticity of John 
21,” SVTQ 36.1-2 (1992): 17-25; “Inclusion, Chiasm, and the Division of the 
Fourth Gospel,” SVTQ 43.3-4 (1999): 269-338; and “Understanding the Con¬ 
centric Structure of the Fourth Gospel,” SVTQ 47.2 (2003): 131-54. 

25 See Jeff Staley, “The Structure of John’s Prologue: Its Implications for the Gospel’s 
Narrative Structure,” CBQ4 8 (1986): 241-64. 

26 See Breck, “The Authenticity of John 21,” 17-25, and his Shape of Biblical Lan- 
guage> 191-241. 

27 See Wayne Brouwer, The Literary Development of John 13-17: A Chiastic Reading 
(Atlanta: Society of Biblical Literature, 2000). 

28 See Bruce J. Malina & Richard L Rohrbaugh, Social Science Commentary on the Gos¬ 
pel of John (Minneapolis, MN: Fortress, 1998), 295-319. 

29 Malina & Rohrbaugh, Social Science Commentary , 295. 
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importance of chiastic patterns in New Testament literature crafted 
for aural presentation. 0 


Ellis argues: “Two literary techniques that John uses exten¬ 
sively—inclusion and chiasm—are of critical importance for 
understanding the structure of the gospel.” 31 He concludes, “In 
completing the chiastic analysis of Johns gospel, what has been far 
more significant than detecting inclusions and chiasms, has been 
the recognition of a total and persuasive consistency in the style of 
the author.” 32 It is this “typical Johannine chiastic pattern” itself 
that provides the key to unlocking the hidden identity of the 
Beloved Disciple. 


Sevenfold Chiasm and Jn 21:2 

While Gerhard-Ellis, and subsequently Breck, espouse a fivefold 
chiastic pattern of ABCB'A' in twenty-one sequences comprising 
the whole Gospel, the sevenfold chiasm must not be overlooked as 
also operating within the text. The Gospel according to John is 
famous for its sets of seven, e.g., days, weeks, I AM statements, and 
signs which can be understood chiastically. 33 Robert Gordis cites 
several examples of heptads functioning in biblical and rabbinic lit¬ 
erature. 34 Brown advocated Janssens de Varebeke s sevenfold analy¬ 
sis of Jn 18:28-40. 35 Brown himself also detected a seven-part 
chiastic pattern in 19:16b—42. 36 Significantly, in the richest 

30 See David Rhoads, “Performance Criticism: An Emerging Methodology in Biblical 
Studies,” an SBL presentation in PDF, pp. 12 and 8 & 23-26 linked at 
http://www.sbl-site.org/PDF/Rhoads_Performance.pdf. 

31 Ellis, “Inclusion, Chiasm, and the Division of the Fourth Gospel,” 270. 

32 Ellis, “Inclusion, Chiasm, and the Division of the Fourth Gospel,” 279. 

33 See Brown, Commentary , 105-6, for various views; Abbot, Johannine Grammar , 
463-64; Joseph A Grassi, “The Role of Jesus’ Mother in John’s Gospel: A Reap¬ 
praisal,” CBQ 48 (1986): 67-80; and Marc Girard, “La structure heptapartite du 
quatrieme evangile,” SR 5 (1975-76): 350—59, as well as his, “La composition 
structurelle des sept ‘signes’ dans le quatrieme Evangile,” SR 9 (1980): 315-24. 

34 See Robert Gordis, “The Heptad as an Element of Biblical and Rabbinic Style , n JBL 
62 (1943): 17-26. 

35 See Brown, Commentary , 858-59. 

36 See Brown, Commentary , 910-11. 
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meaning of that word, in Jn 21 the writer presents the attentive 
reader with seven disciples at the third Resurrection scene without 
saying seven. In fact, in chapter 21 the term disciple is used seven 
times and forms a chiasm itself; see below. Jn 21:2 reads, “Gathered 
there together were Simon Peter, Thomas called the Twin, 
Nathanael of Cana in Galilee, the sons of Zebedee, and two others 
of his disciples.” 

Presuming a punctiliar chiasmus, the format is: 

A: Simon Peter 

B: Thomas the Twin 
C: Nathaniel 

D: Son of Zebedee 
C': Son of Zebedee 
B': Unnamed Disciple 
A': Unnamed Disciple 

At first blush, this structure appears to reveal nothing. However 
Thomson, who refined Lunds “laws” for chiasm, lists the follow¬ 
ing characteristic first: “Chiasms frequently exhibit a shift at, or 
near, their centre. This change can be very varied in nature: a 
change of person of the verb, a new or unexpected idea suddenly 
introduced, and so on.” 37 The Greek text actually reads ol tov 
ZefleSaiov “those of Zebedee” rather than “the sons of Zebedee.” 
The wording is a bit odd, though not undocumented (cf. Mk 1:19 
and 3:17). Brouwer contends, “A unique, unparalleled central ele¬ 
ment of the pericope must be present in order for chiasm to 
occur.” 38 The unique wording of 61 tov ZefieSaiov signals the exis¬ 
tence of a chiasm, as does the break in explicit names—three names 
followed by allusions to four characters. Furthermore, this is the 
only time in the Gospel according to John that the “sons” of 
Zebedee are mentioned. The Greek wording likewise can cause the 
reader to reflect back on what was just read and what follows. 
Thomas is specifically noted as a twin, and the ending clause says 
“two others.” Looking for sets of two is a reasonable consequence. 

37 Thomson, Chiasmus in the Pauline Letters , 27. 

38 Brouwer, Literary Development of John 13-17, 5. 
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Presumably Thomas’ twin was a brother. Here ol tov ZefeSaiov 
could be elliptical for “those [brothers, the sons] of Zebedee.” 39 
The oral apostolic tradition as transmitted in the Synoptics speci¬ 
fies two sons of Zebedee. It seems unreasonable that the Johannine 
Community and/or readership would be ignorant of this tradition. 
Concomitantly, when one thinks of Simon Peter, one naturally 
calls to mind Andrew who was specifically established as Peters 
brother in Jn 1:40-44 and reinforced in 6:8. 

Thus the chiasm now fleshes out to: 

A: Simon Peter 

B: Thomas the Twin 
C: Nathaniel 

D: Son of Zebedee (brother) 

C': Son of Zebedee (brother) 

B': Twin brother 

A': Andrew 1 

Andrew and the Other Disciple 

We now have three sets of brothers and a seventh member. Having 
brought Andrew into the picture, a review of when he was first 
introduced into the Gospel narrative reveals something even fur¬ 
ther. “The next day John [the Baptist] again was standing with two 
of his disciples, and as he watched Jesus walk by, he exclaimed, 
‘Look, here is the Lamb of God!’ The two disciples heard him say 
this, and they followed Jesus” (Jn 1:35-37). And, “One of the two 
who heard John speak and followed him was Andrew, Simon 
Peter’s brother” (Jn 1:40). The other disciple curiously remains 
anonymous while the passage goes on to introduce other early dis¬ 
ciples of Jesus including Nathaniel, who appears in Jn 1:45-51. 

Several scholars aver this anonymous disciple to be the Beloved, 

39 Contrary to Charlesworth, I believe the Johannine Community must have known 
the oral tradition regarding who the Twelve were and that among that group were 
two sons of Zebedee, specifically James and John; see Charlesworth, The Beloved 
Disciple , 6-7, and especially 33, where he jettisons familiarity with the oral as well as 
Synoptic tradition. Admittedly, one must not import specific information and per¬ 
spectives from one Gospel text into another, but this does not void the apostolic 
kerygma of a common and fundamental message. 
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though the matter is debated. 40 There is, however, textual evidence 
to affirm such a connection. The phrase “with two of his disciples” 
(ex Tcov fiadrjrm> avrov Svo ) found in 1:35 is repeated verbatim in 
21:2, as the ending of the proposed chiasm. This exact phrase 
appears nowhere else in the Gospel. The writer/redactor clearly 
had this fact in mind given the mathematical improbability of its 
random occurrence. 41 Furthermore, the next correspondence to 
the above phrase is found in Jn 6:8, namely: ex tQv fj.aOrjT&i' 
avrov with the Svo replaced by elg. Strikingly, the full verse states: 
“One of his disciples, Andrew, Simon Peters brother, said to him.” 
Thus in two places where one reads ex r&v /jLadrjrcSv avrov 
(Jn 1:35/40 and 6:8) the person in question is specifically named as 
Andrew, Simon Peters brother. The writer of Jn 21, whether the 
evangelist or redactor, must have been aware of the previous usage 
of the phrase and its explicit pairing with Andrew. Yet at the same 
time, the exact phrase ex r<Sv fiadrjrtSv avrov is found again in 
13:23 wherein the full verse reads: “One of his disciples—the one 
whom Jesus loved—was reclining next to him.” This time, an 
anonymous disciple is demarcated as “the one whom Jesus loved.” 
Arguably, something is going on here. Because one of the two disci¬ 
ples in Jn 1:35 is designated as Andrew in 1:40, and the same word¬ 
ing appears in 6:8, naming him as Andrew, the anonymous disciple 
of Jn 1:35/40 most likely is the same as “the one whom Jesus loved” 
injn 13:23. 


40 See Brown, Commentary , xciii and 73, and Charlesworth, The Beloved Disciple, 253 
and 326-36. 

41 Thanks to my colleague John Koelzer, Professor of Mathematics at Rockhurst Uni¬ 
versity, the probability equation is as follows: {n - 5)! / n\ y where n represents the 
number ofwords in the Gospel of John (not counting John 7:53-8:11). Presuming 
I counted correcdy, n = 15,424 (here “!” is a factorial function: if n is 4 it would be 
4x3x2xl). Given that n = 15,424 the probability that the given string of 5 words 
would appear again in the text is 1.1463 x 10’ 21 , the scientific notation for 
0.0000000000000000000011463. In other words, deliberative human conscious¬ 
ness was definitely at work here. 
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Jn 21:2 as Inclusion 

Concomitantly, Nathaniel only appears in Jn 1:45-51 and here in 
Jn 21:2. The punctiliar chiasm of Jn 21:2 is an inclusion for the 
opening scene ofJesus’^/rcr public appearance and summons to dis- 
cipleship in Jn 1:35-51, highlighting the significance of Jn 21 as 
Jesus’ last appearance and commissioning to discipleship. Simon 
Peter figures in both instances. Furthermore, the juxtaposition 
between Simon Peter and the Beloved is a well-developed motif of 
the evangelist; consequently, their appearing together in the open¬ 
ing scene would be understandable. It should be noted that in 
Jn 1:41-42 Simon is not commissioned as a disciple; rather, he is 
merely introduced to Jesus and never personally responds, whereas 
the anonymous disciple folbwsJesus. This same interplay of follow¬ 
ing Jesus unfolds between the Beloved Disciple and Simon Peter in 
Jn 21:19-20. Chapter 21 further mirrors chapter 1 in more ways to 
be explored below. 

Several commentators who have not even invoked a chiastic 
reading of John have also noted that Jn 21 reflects back on Jn l. 42 
Ellis, who views the whole Gospel as working with an overarching 
chiastic framework, draws out the correlation between Jn 1:19-51 
and 20:19-21:25. 43 Upon further analysis, Breck concurs, “Given 
the overall chiastic structure of the Gospel, the parallelism between 
1:19-51 and 20:19-21:25 can hardly be coincidental. It is a delib¬ 
erate literary technique used by the evangelist to draw the readers 
attention toward a central point of focus.” 44 Albeit in their analysis 
the central point of the whole Gospel is located in Jn 6:16-21, 
this does not rule out a central point to be found in a mini-chiasm 
(Jn 21:2) that itself reflects back to the larger chiasm of 1:19—51. 
The possibility of overlapping chiasms does not undermine the 

42 See for example, Rudolf Schnackenburg, The Gospel According to St John (New 
York: Crossroad, 1982) 3:352, and Charlesworth, The Beloved Disciple , 40 and 
248-49. 

43 See Ellis, Genius of John, 310-12. 

44 Breck, “John 21,” 48. 
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existence of a proposed one, but rather reinforces that chiasm 
itself. 45 

Jn 21:2 as a Punctiliar Chiasm 

Nevertheless, the present analysis does not resolve the issue of who the 
Beloved Disciple is. Culpepper notes, “The sons of Zebedee are 
included in the list of disciples who went with Peter but there is no way 
to know whether the Beloved Disciple was John or one of the two 
unnamed disciples. Neither the evangelist nor the redactor seem to feel 
any need to identify the Beloved Disciple by name.” 46 Based on the 
double occurrence and the deliberate placement of the phrase ex tcHv 
HadriT&v avrov Svo in Jn 21:2, one might argue that the Beloved 
should a fortiori be Thomas’ twin brother, given that we can eliminate 
Andrew and that we have argued for the correspondence between the 
anonymous disciple of Jn 1:35—40 and the Beloved. The Gospel of 
John, however, is well-known for its re-arrangement of material. 
According to the principles of chiasm, the beginning and ending 
points are to direct attention on the middle point. The phrase “with 
two of his disciples” is exacdy placed to signal the reader/listener to 
find the Beloved Disciple in the middle. Likewise, the placement of 
Simon Peter at the beginning (apart from his role and status in the 
early community), chiastically functions as a signal to his counter¬ 
part in the middle. Basically, wherever Peter is, the Beloved Disci¬ 
ple is to be found as well. 47 Thus A (Simon Peter) and A' (“two of 
his disciples”) truly do point towards D. Therefore, based on the 
literary technique employed by the writer/redactor, the Beloved 
Disciple must be one of the sons of Zebedee. 

45 See Talbert, “Artistry and Theology,” 363; Clark, “Criteria for Identifying 
Chiasm,” 68-69; Culpepper, “Pivot of John’s Prologue,” 8-9; and Wilson, Divine 
Symmetries , 47 and 49. 

46 Culpepper, John, the Son of Zebedee, 73-74. 

47 If one accepts the anonymous disciple in 1:35 as the Beloved, he is always coupled 
with Simon Peter except in chapter 6 (cf. 6:68). But here, too, one can argue that the 
Beloved is eyewitness to the central theme of the Passover and partaking of Jesus’s 
Flesh and Blood, as one of the disciples (and probably Twelve) who did not depart, 
but continued to follow Jesus. 
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Malina and Rohrbaugh discount the sons of Zebedee, in partic¬ 
ular John, as being the Beloved because they are only mentioned in 
Jn 21:2 and then vaguely. 48 Oscar Cullmann quips, “That he is one 
of the two sons of Zebedee mentioned in v. 2 is a most improbable 
hypothesis, for how could the redactor have broken in v. 2 the 
silence which he observes in v.7 and everywhere else?” 49 But the 
writer, in fact, has not openly declared who the Beloved Disciple is, 
but merely provided a cryptic clue. Does the text itself provide a 
means by which to resolve the mystery? I believe it subdy does. 

The Significance of Names 

The writer/redactor has supplied three names and then two ambig¬ 
uous phrases: Simon Peter, Thomas the Twin, Nathaniel of Cana, 
[sons] of Zebedee and two other disciples. The shift from personal 
names to four unnamed characters itself marks the chiastic center 
point. The abrupt break in names can cause one to wonder about 
the names of the others, especially since Nathaniel has played no 
significant role in the Gospel heretofore, and even here his personal 
actions in the episode are overlooked. Nevertheless, the writer has 
added a new detail regarding Nathaniel: he hails from Cana in Gal¬ 
ilee. The Greek text more exactly states: Nathaniel, the one from 
Cana of Galilee. In other words, the name Nathaniel is followed by 
an apposition describing him, as is Thomas by “the one called the 
Twin.” Simon, himself, is merely called Peter. As is well known 
from the oral tradition and the Synoptics, and as substantiated in 
Jn 1:42: “Peter” is a descriptor as well—“You are to be called 
Cephas (which is translated Peter).” Thus all three persons are fol¬ 
lowed by a descriptor. The name Thomas in fact means Twin in 
Aramaic, Didymus being the Greek equivalent. Thus the reader 
receives a subtle hint to recall the meaning of the name Peter, pro¬ 
vided in the opening discipleship scene. Concerning two of the 

48 See Malina & Rohrbaugh, Social Science Commentary, 288-90. 

49 Oscar Cullmann, The Johannine Circle , tr. by John Bowden (Philadelphia: West¬ 
minster, 1975), 76. 
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dramatis personae (Peter and Thomas) one is gently prodded to ask, 
What is the meaning of the name? 

What of Nathaniel? Significantly, Jesus is reported as making a 
play on words regarding Nathaniel, whom he describes as a true 
“Israelite in whom there is no deceit” (Jn 1:47). In other words, 
Nathaniel also is given an appellative, Israel, in irony of Jacob 
whose name means deceitful, crafty. 50 In short, we are dealing here 
with the meaning of the names and subtle allusions. Nathaniel is 
contrasted to Jacob, and the angelic scene in Jn 1:51 is likewise 
reminiscent of Jacobs Ladder. 51 Now, as scholars know, in Aramaic 
and Greek the name James is actually Jacob. Ergo, “Jacob,” son of 
Zebedee, would parallel Nathaniel. Accordingly the chiasm of 
Jn 21:2 is resolved to: 

A: Simon Peter 

B: Thomas the Twin 
C: Nathaniel 

D: John, son of Zebedee 
C': James, son of Zebedee 
B': Twin brother 
A': Andrew 

While admittedly this proposal might appear contrived, there is 
another literary reason in its favor. Throughout the Gospel the 
reader is invited and challenged to come and truly see, to ponder 
the deeper meaning of the message. The evangelist or redactor 
eight times provides the meaning of Aramaic names and terms 
when essential to the meaning. 52 The verse in question subtly sug¬ 
gests the meaning of names. Recall, the identity of the Beloved is 
not essential to the storyline. The name Nathaniel in Aramaic 

50 See C. K. Barrett, The Gospel According to St John (London: SPCK, 1967), 153—54; 
Brown, Commentary , 87; and Charlesworth, The Beloved Disciple, 184. 

51 See Barrett, GospelAccordingto St John, 156; Bultmann, Gospel of John, 105; Brown, Com - 
mentary, 89-91; Haenchen, John 1 , 116; and Charlesworth, The Beloved Disciple, 184. 

52 See Jn 1:38 (Rabbi), 1:41 (Messiah), 1:42 (Cephas), 9:7 (Siloam), 11:16 etc 
(Thomas), 19:13 (Gabbatha), 19:17 (Golgotha), and 20:16 (Rabboni). Presumably 
the writer thought the reader/hearer would have sufficient linguistic knowledge to 
catch the irony of Barabbas (son of the father) [Jn 18:40] being substituted for Jesus 
the True Son of the Father. 
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means “God has given” or “Gift of God.” According to the princi¬ 
ples of chiasm, in this case C should be paralleled by C'. C' (as well 
as D) is “those of Zebedee.” The name Zebedee in Aramaic means 
“Gift of the Lord [= Yah] ” or “my gift.” C' clearly reflects C. By lit¬ 
erary analysis and process of elimination, I consequendy have 
determined John, son of Zebedee, to be the punctiliar chiastic 
point D. The name John in Aramaic means “God has been gra¬ 
cious” or “God has graciously given.” Thus C —Nathaniel mean¬ 
ing “God has given/Gift of God” points to D—Zebedee “Gift of 
the Lord,” more exactly John, whose personal name means “God 
has graciously given,” and C' Zebedee meaning “Gift of the Lord” 
likewise points back to D. 

A: Simon Peter 

B: Thomas the Twin 

C: Nathaniel (Gift of God) 

D: John (God has graciously given) 

C': of Zebedee (Gift of the Lord = Yah) 

B 1 : Twin brother 
A': Andrew 

Disagreeing with those who proposed oi tov ZefieSalou was a 
gloss trying to name the “two other disciples,” Rudolf Bultmann 
had observed, “It is unlikely that the two [sons of Zebedee] only 
serve the purpose of filling out the number seven, for otherwise 
their significance is not at all apparent.” 53 I agree wholeheartedly! 
I, too, do not consider the phrase to be a gloss, but rather the cryp¬ 
tic signal to the chiastic center intended by the original writer. The 
above analysis unveils the poignant significance and purpose of the 
phrase, as well as the entire chiasmus. 

Furthermore, the unspoken name John is theologically rich in 
meaning: “The Lord has graciously given.” 54 The Beloved Disciple 
has experienced the gracious love of the Lord and has reciprocated 

53 Bultmann, Gospel of John, 707, nl. 

54 After having propounded my thesis and etymological correspondence, I then read 
other scholars to see if anyone has proposed such a hypothesis. I subsequendy read 
Charlesworth’s The Beloved Disciple for the first time. Herein he notes that in 1868 
H. Spaeth had equated Nathanael with John, son of Zebedee, because of the mean- 
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par excellence, thus becoming the ideal disciple. God’s gracious gift 
of love is the resounding theme throughout the Gospel, and hence 
Apostle John, reflecting upon his own name, could conceivably 
ponder this mystery and see himself as an embodiment of God’s 
gift. As all scholars point out, the Beloved is contrasted with Simon 
Peter. The role of Simon within the apostolic community was pre¬ 
mised upon his position established by Jesus and Jesus giving him a 
new name, Cephas, to indicate his ministry. Understandably, the 
Beloved probably would perceive his own ministry from the per¬ 
spective of his God-given name and his relationship with Jesus. 
The importance of the meaning of names within Semitic society 
must not be underestimated. 55 

Apart from the chiastic and literary analysis of Jn 21:2 there is 
another reason for delimiting the Beloved Disciple to John, rather 
than James. According to Acts 12:2, King Herod had James, 
brother of John, slain by the sword around AD 42. Scholars agree 
that the Beloved Disciple outlived Peter and hence the writer’s deal¬ 
ing with the deaths of Peter and the Beloved in Jn 21:18-23. Peter 
was martyred in AD 64 and thus James, son of Zebedee, could not 
be the Beloved Disciple as depicted in Jn 21. 56 

Chiasms in Chapter 21 

If one accepts the analysis of Ellis and Breck, there are further rea¬ 
sons to believe that Jn 21:2 is itself a chiastic list. Ellis and Breck 
advance the following chiasm: 


ing of their names. See H. Spaeth, “Nathanael: Ein Beitrag zum Verstandniss der 
Composition der Logos-Evangeliums,” ZWT 11 (1868): 309-43, and Charles- 
worth, The Beloved Disciple , 183. 

55 For an excursus on Jewish names, see Margaret H. Williams, “Palestinian Jewish 
Personal Names in Acts,” in The Book of Acts in Its Palestinian Setting , edited by 
Richard Bauckham (Grand Rapids, MI: Wm. B. Eerdmans, 1995), 79-113. 

56 Traditions regarding the martyrdom of Apostle John are late, and nevertheless, they 
do not contradict John’s being martyred after Peter. For the martyrdom tradition 
see Donald Guthrie, The Gospeb and Acts: New Testament Introduction (London: 
Tyndale, 1965), 236-38. 
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A: (21:1) Jesus revealed himself to the disciples 

B: ( 2 - 6 ) The miracle: the disciples did not know it was Jesus 
C: (7) The Beloved Disciple confesses, “It is the Lord!” 

B': (8-13) The miracle: the disciples knew it was the Lord 
A': (14) Jesus was revealed to the disciples^ 7 

Here the Beloved Disciple is the pivotal point. 58 Breck also approv¬ 
ing^ cites Ellis’s uncovering another chiasm operative in Jn 2 T. 15- 
24. Herein, the Beloved Disciple in verse 20 once again plays the 
central role. If indeed their analysis is correct, my discovering yet 
another chiasm in which the Beloved is the pivotal point would not 
be surprising given that the thrust of Jn 21 deals with the relation¬ 
ship between Simon Peter and the Beloved Disciple. 

Earlier in this article I provided a new argument for the anony¬ 
mous disciple of John the Baptist in Jn 1:35-40 being the Beloved. 
Gerhardt, Ellis, and Breck, by propounding a pervasive chiastic 
structure for the composition of the Gospel, have observed a corre¬ 
spondence. In 1:19-28, John the Baptist serves as witness to Jesus 
and in 21:24 the Beloved fulfills the same role. 60 According to the 
literary chiastic structure the Beloved Disciple is integrally linked 
with John the Baptist. The Beloved Disciple is the one who follows 
Jesus from beginning to end and bears witness to what he has seen. 
Given the role that John, son of Zebedee, played in the Synoptic 
Gospels as one of Jesus’ intimate inner circle, his being the Beloved 
Disciple is understandable. 

Chiastic Lists 

If someone were to argue that Jn 21:2 is a list and lists are not chias¬ 
tic, Heinrich Lausberg’s analysis of ancient rhetoric is informative. 
He delimits a type called “Klein-Chiasmus,” a mini-chiasm found 
in one sentence or clause. 61 The Book of Revelation, possibly from 
the Johannine School, also includes at least three lists of seven items 

57 Ellis, Genius of John, 298-99 and Breck, “John 21,” 31. 

58 Breck later did a further breakdown; see Breck, “John 21,” 42. 

59 See Breck, “John 21,” 42-43, and Ellis, Genius of John, 303—9. 

60 See Breck, “John 21,” 37. 

61 See Heinrich Lausberg, Elemente der literarischen Rhetorik (Munich: Max Huber, 
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that can be interpreted chiastically. 62 Be that as it may, Bligh has 
demonstrated how a single verse in John, namely 3:13, can operate 
as a chiasm. Culpepper pointed out that the opening Greek sen¬ 
tence of the Prologue is itself a chiasm. 63 1 Jn 3:9 and 1 Jn 1:6-7 are 
also one-sentence chiasms. 64 Thus the same happening in Jn 21:2 
is not unreasonable. 65 

The writer of chapter 21, clearly grounded in the rest of the 
Gospel text, crafts a revelatory resurrection chiasmus of seven disci¬ 
ples wherein the central figure, the Beloved Disciple, exclaims: “It 
is the Lord!” The chiastic character makes a punctiliar declaration 
of theophanic proportions to the disciples who do not recognize 
him. The Beloved sees Jesus for who he truly is. 66 

1967), 128-32. On p. 128 he cites Jn 17:23, which I have translated to reflect the 
Greek stylistic wording: “You have loved them even as me, you have loved.” This is a 
case of inverted parallelism. While Lausberg does not provide an example of a list 
being chiastic, there is no reason why the rules of chiasm could not apply. Also see 
Thomson, Chiasmus in the Pauline Letters, 23, n.56. 

62 For example, Rev 3:12 lists seven blessings given to the Lamb who was slain: A) 
power, B) riches, C) wisdom, D) might, C') honor, B') glory. A') praise. The praise 
follows upon his power and these point to his might. Fame and riches parallel one 
another as do wisdom and honor. In Rev 6:15, seven social classes are punished. Al¬ 
though the order looks like from highest to lowest, note that the free citizens follow 
the slaves: A) kings, B) high officials, C) military tribunes, D) the rich, C ? ) the pow¬ 
erful, B') slaves, A') free citizens. In context (w.5-6) the issue is economic injustice 
and greed. All are subjected to the punishment. A) kings as well as A') citizens are 
free. B) High officials and B') slaves are duty bound. C) tribunes and C') the power¬ 
ful exert a commanding force. These all point to D) the rich who exercise economic 
control, the real evil. In Rev 7:12, the throngs of heaven praise the Lamb who reigns 
over the twelve tribes. The Lamb receives seven accolades: A) praise, B) glory, C) 
wisdom, D) thanksgiving, C') honor, B') power, A') might. The Lamb especially re¬ 
ceives thanksgiving for the salvation he has wrought. This Semitic pattern of lists of 
seven that function chiastically is also operative in the Gospel according to John. 

63 See Culpepper, “Pivot of Johns Prologue,” 9-10. 

64 See Brouwer, Literary Development of John 13—17 , 53-54. 

65 See Bligh, “Four Studies in St John,” 48. 

66 This is not to undermine the declaration of Thomas in Jn 20:28, and in this sense 
Charlesworth was on the right track when associating Thomas with the Beloved 
Disciple, though I clearly disagree with his conclusion, for various reasons. For a 
brief critique of Charlesworth’s hypothesis see Andrew T. Lincoln, The Gospel Ac¬ 
cording to Saint John (New York: Continuum, 2005), 21. 
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Seven and discipleship 

Strikingly yet another chiasm is operative in this resurrectional 
theophany by the Sea of Tiberias, one alluded to earlier. In the 
opening scene regarding the catch of fish, the term “disciple” is 
used seven times, hardly a coincidence. 67 The structure is as 
follows: 

A: “Jesus showed himself again to the disciples” v.l 
Bl: “two others of his disciples” v.2 
B2: “the disciples did not know it was Jesus” v.4 

C: “That disciple whom Jesus loved said to Peter, ‘It is the Lord!’” v.7 
BT: “the other disciples came in the boat” v.8 
B2’: “none of the disciples dared to ask him, ‘Who are you?*” v.12 
A’: “This was now the third time that Jesus appeared to the disciples” v. 14 

This chiastic heptad regarding discipleship reinforces the reading 
of verse 2 as referring to only seven disciples. Clearly A and A’ 
match up regarding the theme of Jesus’ appearance. In section B we 
encounter a new twist on chiastic structure, one, however, to which 
Thomson alerts scholars. “Passages which are chiastically patterned 
sometimes also contain directly parallel elements.” 68 Both Bl and 
BT describe the disciples as other. B2 and B2’ deal with the theme 
of not knowing who the figure was. C is demarcated as the chiastic 
pivotal center, because we switch from disciples in the plural to the 
noun in the singular, highlighted by a demonstrative adjective and 
an appositional phrase revealing the nature of that disciple—the 
one whom Jesus loved. Of all the disciples, the Beloved is the exem¬ 
plary disciple and his testimony is true. He recognizes Jesus for who 
he truly is. 69 

67 Girard also noticed this, without, however, perceiving the chiasm. See Girard, “La 
structure heptapartite du quatri£me ^vangile,” 359, n.42. 

68 Thomson, Chiasmus in the Pauline Letters , 27, esp. n.79. 

69 The text relates that Simon Peter jumped overboard and that the other disciples 
brought the boat into shore dragging the net. Perhaps this implies that the Beloved 
Disciple was “at the helm,” directing the boat? Is this another ecclesiological impli¬ 
cation in chapter 21 regarding the role of Peter and that of the “apostles,” especially 
the Johannine community? That collaborative leadership and collegiality were 
maintaining their validity? 
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Why is Apostle John anonymous? 

The question remains, nevertheless: Why did the writer not simply 
come out and tell us directly who the Beloved Disciple is? Here I 
must depart from literary analysis and venture into speculative 
theology while remaining grounded in the text. The Beloved Disci¬ 
ple himself functions as a Sign, similar to the miracles pregnant 
with christological didactic import deliberately referred to as signs. 
A sign draws attention not to itself but to Jesus and reveals some¬ 
thing about him. 70 The phrase “the one whom Jesus loved” focuses 
the attention on Jesus’ action of loving. The Beloved Disciple does 
not want the focus to be on himself, but rather wishes his life and 
testimony to point to Jesus. His identity is inconsequential to the 
message—though indeed it does bolster the kerygma, given the 
apostolicity of John, son ofZebedee. Nevertheless, this eyewitness 
testimony is unabashedly announced and presumed. One either 
accepts it, or doesn’t. As a disciple of John the Baptist, the Beloved 
presumably took to heart the message of his first teacher (found 
only in this Gospel): “He must increase, and I must decrease” 0n 
3:30). Later, the Beloved experienced the equalizing effect of God’s 
love: “Just as the Father has loved me, so I have loved you (pi)”; see 
Jn 15:9-13 as well as 17:21-23. The Beloved realized—we are all 
beloved of God and equally share in God’s generous graciousness. 71 
“Yes, I am the Beloved, but what matters is that you, too, are the 
beloved and are called to follow Jesus.” The anonymity of the 
Beloved Disciple can cause the reader to persistendy ask: Who is 
the Beloved and then hopefully realize: I, too, am the beloved disci¬ 
ple inasmuch as I follow Jesus and am faithful to his command¬ 
ment “to love another as I have loved you.” The evangelist 
definitely involves the reader to interact subjectively. 

Furthermore, the witness of the Beloved is repeatedly stressed as 
being true. In light of all of the above, the following verse might 

70 Albeit there are Seven Signs in the Gospel, the text also refers to other signs in the 
plural; see Jn 2:11 and 23; 3:2; 4:48; 6:2 and 26; 7:31; 9:16; 11:47; 12:37; and 
20:30. John’s life is transfigured into that of a sign. 

71 See Guthrie, The Gospels and Acts, 222-23. 
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shed light on the anonymity of the Beloved Disciple: “Those who 
speak on their own seek their own glory; but the one who seeks the 
glory of him who sent him is true, and there is nothing false in him” 
(Jn 7:18). The veracity of the Beloved Disciples witness is crucial 
and hence his anonymity ironically testifies to the truthfulness of 
his message. The Beloved is self-effacing out of deference to his 
Loving Master from whom he has learned. He has learned the 
lesson of the Footwashing, the scene in which he is first explicitly 
mentioned. 72 The humility of love is an undercurrent throughout 
the Gospel. Just as Jesus embodies the Word of God, the Beloved 
Disciple similarly embodies the words of Jesus and those of his 
witness, John the Baptist. 

Re-Assessment 

This very anonymity is honored in the chiasm of Jn 21:2. The 
Beloved Disciple holds center position while remaining veiled—he 
is anonymous while at the same time identifiable. 73 But does the 
proposed chiasm hold up to scholarly scrutiny? Thomson suggests 
six “possible characteristics” of chiasmus: 

— Chiasms frequently exhibit a shift at, or near, their center. 
This change can be very varied in nature: a change of person 
of the verb, a new or unexpected idea suddenly introduced, 
and so on. Usually, after the “shift,” the original thought is 
resumed. 

— Chiasms are sometimes introduced or concluded by a frame 
passage. 

— Passages which are chiastically patterned sometimes also 
contain directly parallel elements. 

— Identical ideas may occasionally be distributed in such a 
fashion that they occur in the extremes and at the center of a 
given system. 

— Balancing elements are normally of approximately the same 

72 See Charlesworth, The Beloved Disciple , 52. 

73 See Sanders’ remark above. 
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length. On the few occasions when this is not the case, some 
explanation seems to be called for. 

— The center often contains the focus of the authors thought. 
It will be suggested that this is a particularly powerful feature 
with obvious implications for exegesis. 74 

The chiasm of Jn 21:2 embodies all of these characteristics, save 
that noted in #3 as occasional. 1) This punctiliar chiasm contains 
the shift at the center by dropping personal names and going to an 
elliptical construction. Furthermore, new characters are intro¬ 
duced at the end of the Gospel: the sons of Zebedee. 2) The chias¬ 
mus concludes with a unique phrase (iic rav fiadrjTOJi' avrou Svo ) 
occurring only in the beginning chapter. Chapter 21 likewise mir¬ 
rors chapter 1 with the characters: Simon Peter, Nathaniel, and 
elliptically Andrew. 3) This possible characteristic does not apply 
here, though it does in the “disciple” heptad in Jn 21 also proposed 
above as reinforcing the list of seven disciples. 4) The extremes (A & 
A') point to the center. Throughout the Gospel, Simon Peter is con¬ 
trasted with the Beloved Disciple and the phrase “two of his disci¬ 
ples”—one of whom is Andrew, likewise signals the presence of the 
Beloved. 5) The elements in the chiasm are of comparable lengths. 
6) The center of this chiasm also functions as the center in several 
other chiasmi in the very same chapter wherein the Beloved Disci¬ 
ple is unquestionably the focal point. 

Furthermore, Thomson sets forth three requirements and con¬ 
straints for identifying a chiastic structure: 

— The chiasmus will be present in the text as its stands, and will 
not require unsupported textual emendation in order to 

a » • 

recover it. 

— The symmetrical elements will be present in precisely 
inverted order. 

— The chiasmus will begin and end at a reasonable point. 75 

74 Thomson, Chiasmus in the Pauline Letters , 27. 

75 Thomson, Chiasmus in the Pauline Letters, 28-29. 
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As can be seen, all three criteria have been satisfied in my analysis. 
The critical text has not been altered, albeit the interpretation is a 
reconstruction. 

Because of the circumstantial evidence, I am persuaded that the 
writer of chapter 21 of the Gospel probably believed John, son of 
Zebedee, to be the Beloved Disciple and thus the authoritative 
source for the community’s understanding of the Good News. As 
other scholars have argued regarding Jn 21:24, the Beloved Disci¬ 
ple did not himself write the gospel text but rather caused it to be 
written, just as Pilate himself did not write on the placard: “King of 
the Jews” in Hebrew, Latin, and Greek, cf. Jn 19:22, but had it writ¬ 
ten. 76 Claiming Aposde John as the Beloved Disciple and hence 
authoritative source of the Gospel is in accord with the literary text 
itself as well as the second-century tradition handed down by 
Irenaeus. 77 


76 See Brown, Commentary , 1123, and Charlesworth, The Beloved Disciple, 23—26,46 
and 37. 

77 It is far beyond the scope of this article to address issues previously raised by various 
scholars as to why John “cannot be” the Beloved. For a comprehensive and persua¬ 
sive argument for Apostle John being the Beloved Disciple, see Craig S. Keener, The 
Gospel of John: A Commentary , Volume I (Peabody, MA: Hendrickson Publishers, 
2003), 82-104.1 would add to Keeners analysis, just because something was be¬ 
lieved it does not mean it was always written down, let alone was fortuitous enough 
to end up in an extant text. Irenaeus is the first extant witness to this tradition, but 
earlier witnesses, oral and written, might have existed. 
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IRENAEUS ON SCRIPTURE, GRAPHE , AND THE 

Status of Hermas 

M. C. Steenberg 

More and more, the field of patristics is forced to come to grips 
with the field of scriptural studies. It has taken some centuries to 
get to this point, but finally patrologists are coming to acknowl¬ 
edge that it is misrepresentative of the patristic approach to scrip¬ 
ture, simply to quote it here and there and refer to it from time to 
time, without grappling with the more fundamental matters of 
what scripture is to the patristic sources themselves, of how it is 
understood and used in their creative discourse. Patristics scholars 
(and especially those within the Orthodox churches), disappointed 
in the twentieth-century obsession with form- and source-critical 
approaches to scriptural scholarship, seemed in many cases content 
to “let the fathers use scripture for themselves,” quoting it “as do 
the fathers.” There was perhaps some balance to be found in this, 
but it nonetheless left unanswered many fundamental questions 
that scholarship is today coming to consider more carefully: how 
did the concept of“scripture,” of “canon” and authority in the writ¬ 
ten word, find expression in the fathers of the Church? 

The question is particularly pressing with respect to the earliest 
days of Christianity. What are we to make of the tide “scripture” in 
the thought of its earliest theologians? Modern references to scrip¬ 
ture, and more generally attitudes toward the same, have the bene¬ 
fit of a long-established and firmly set canon, though there are vari¬ 
ations on its precise contents among differing ecclesiastical 
traditions. Despite these variations, it is usually the case that within 
any given tradition, “scripture” refers to a set canon, i.e., a delim¬ 
ited collection of texts, and a specific stature associated with those 
texts in the light of which their contents are read and interpreted. It 
is, however, a well-appreciated fact that this paradigm is 

29 
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inapplicable to at least the first two centuries after Christ. The 
books now known as canonical to the New Testament were, for the 
better part of the first century, still being written and passing 
through their first circulations, while in the second the wealth of 
religious literature related to the emerging Christian multitude was 
such that the texts in use in one location might vary considerably 
from those in use elsewhere. Despite this situation, in the midst of 
which the very definition of “scripture” is difficult and problem¬ 
atic, we in modern scholarship are still keen to call the early Chris¬ 
tian communities and theologians “scriptural.” In one sense this is 
rightly so, for in the writings of the early patristic sources one sees a 
centering on scriptural content and thought that many would 
argue has never been matched by subsequent generations; yet this 
ascription must raise the question of just what we actually mean in 
speaking of the early Christians’ approach to “scripture” as the 
source and root of doctrinal truth. 

A case of particular interest is encountered in the person of 
Irenaeus of Lyons. Active at the height of “Gnostic” popularity in 
the Roman world and elsewhere, with this phenomenons veritable 
devotion to the production of sacred texts, and dovetailing too off 
the back of the Marcionite attempt at Old Testament coupage and 
gospel selectivity, Irenaeus stood at the threshold of a new period in 
the Church’s scriptural consciousness. The fluidity with which it 
had previously approached the written documents of its Christian 
testimony could not remain the operative norm in a culture of 
widespread composition, milled together with persuasive currents 
of selectivity and censure. 1 The voice of a Marcion demanding that 
the Old Testament portrayed a god distinct from the one deserving 
worship, and that most (subsequently canonized) episdes and gos¬ 
pels ought not be employed, required the response of a Church 
willing to claim with authority which books were authentic, and 

1 More on the questions of fluidity, authority and textual selectivity in M. C. 

Steenberg, “An exegesis of conformity: textual subversion of subversive texts,” in K. 

Cooper and J. Gregory (ed.), Discipline and Diversity (Studies in Church History, 

43; Manchester, 2006). 
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which were permitted for Christian consumption and absorption 
into the widening theological consciousness. Irenaeus had more 
than a passing role in bringing out the Church’s voice in this 
regard—a fact widely appreciated in modern scholarship at least 
since Yves Marie Blanchard dedicated a study to its exposition. 2 
Long before his writing, however, Irenaeus had already been con¬ 
sidered among the great founders of a biblical theology and scrip¬ 
tural approach to matters doctrinaire. “Irenaeus is a Biblicist” was, 
and for many remains, a characteristic summary of his theological 
merit. 3 

This is well and good, but to call Irenaeus “scriptural,” or espe¬ 
cially “biblical,” is to assume a straightforward answer to a question 
that many who use such monikers fail altogether to pose: what is 
“scripture” to Irenaeus? It might seem tempting to posit that he 
means by scripture essentially what we mean by the term as title, 
and here to offer a listing of the Old and New Testament books 
from which he quotes or to which he alludes in his works, noting 
that these comprise nearly all the books contained in both modern- 
day testaments. 4 Such an approach immediately disqualifies itself, 

2 Y.-M. Blanchard, Aux sources du canon: le t&moignage d'Irtnte (Paris: Editions du 
Cerf, 1993). Cf. also A. Camerlynck, St Irenee et le canon du Nouveau Testament 
(Louvain, 1896), 2 

3 See R. Seeberg, Lehrbuch der Dogmengeschichte (2 ed., I; Leipzig, 1908), 290; cf. J. 
Lawson, The Biblical Theology of Saint Irenaeus (London: The Epworth Press, 
1948), 24, 115. Thornton suggested that Irenaeus follows “the biblical way of 
thinking,” that “biblical images and idioms provide the background of the Irenaean 
way of thinking”; see L. S. Thornton, “St. Irenaeus and Contemporary Theology,” 
Studia Patristica 2 (1957): 20,318. So also with May, for whom Irenaeus is a “bibli¬ 
cal theologian and a churchman,” a proponent of “a comprehensive biblical theol¬ 
ogy”; see G. May, Creatio ex Nihilo: The Doctrine of a Creation Out of Nothing, ”in 
Early Christian Thought (Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 1994), 164. 

4 In the course of the Haer. and Epid, , Irenaeus alludes to the whole of the OT save Ju¬ 
dith, Esther, 1 and 2 Paralipomena, Ecclesiastes, Canticle, Job, Tobit, Obadias, 
Nahum, Zephanias, Haggai, and 1 and 2 Maccabees (though from Haer. 1.30.11 it 
is clear that he knew of the existence of Tobit, Nahum and Haggai, even if he never 
used them). Of the NT he uses all but Philemon and 3 John. Claims by some schol¬ 
ars that he did not know Hebrews are insupportable. See D. Unger, Against the Her¬ 
esies (Ancient Christian Writers, 1; New York: Paulist Press, 1992), 8-9 and n.34 to 
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however, for Irenaeus does not use the writings in this way. In point 
of fact, he rarely calls the texts of our canonical New Testament 
“scripture,” though he does not refrain entirely from doing so. 
When he uses this term in reference to a sacred text (and there are 
confounding instances when he does not, which we will discuss 
below), it is most often given in application to the body of the Old 
Testament, and more specifically the Septuagintal Old Testament 
canon. As such, one might simplify to a different end: by “scrip¬ 
ture” Irenaeus means the LXX Old Testament, the common heri¬ 
tage of the Church’s Jewish roots, and somehow he sees the new 
texts of Christian origin as expansions on or elaborations of these 
older documents. This approach also falls short. When Irenaeus 
uses the Church’s texts polemically or dogmatically, he calls upon 
those of our New Testament as much as, and in the same manner 
as, he does those of the Old, whether or not he gives them the 
proper title “scripture.” Functionally they are of equal merit and 
stature. Then a third problem, namely, that Irenaeus also calls on 
other texts—found neither in the LXX nor the later accepted 
canon of the New Testament—introducing them dogmatically 
and polemically to the same effect, with the same force, as those of 
our two testaments, even assigning some the title ypa</>tj, poten¬ 
tially translated “scripture.” This he does in the Against Heresies 
with reference to the episde of Clement of Rome, 5 and more 

the introduction; Camerlynck, St Irtnte et le canon du Nouveau Testament > 26-27; 
T. Zahn, “Kanon des Neuen Testaments,” Realencyklopadie fiir protestantische 
Theologie und Kirche (Leipzig, 1896-1913), 9.768-96. 

5 At Haer. 3.3.3; cf. Unger, Against Heresies* 9 and n.39. Quotations herein are of¬ 
fered from the Unger, Dillon and Steenberg volumes for ACW y including pending 
editions for those volumes not yet published. 

Despite my using it here in conformity with standard style guides, I am increas¬ 
ingly convinced that the common abbreviation of Irenaeus’ longer text as “Against 
heresies” is misleading, polarizing his language and focus in a way inauthentic to his 
own testimony. It additionally leaves out the emphasis on right and wrong knowl¬ 
edge that the proper title, “The refutation and overthrow of knowledge falsely so- 
called,” makes central, a contributing factor in continuing mis-use of the term 
“Gnostic” as applicable to the era. It would seem to me a helpful advance in Irenaean 
studies if this inappropriate abbreviation were done away with and replaced; though 
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forcefully at a passage that most keenly alerts us to the puzzling 
question of scripture in Irenaean thought: 

Therefore scripture rightly says: “First of all believe that there 
is one God, who has established and adorned all things, and 
who caused that all things should come into existence from 
what had no being. He contains all things and is himself con¬ 
tained by no one.” Rightly also has Malachias said among the 
prophets [...]. 6 

Here Irenaeus seems (and at this point we will retain the qualifier 
“seems”) to call the Shepherd of Hernias “scripture,” of equal stature 
to the book quoted immediately afterwards, namely the canonical 
Old Testament prophecy of Malachias. Can he possibly mean this? 
Scholarship has fluttered between opposing answers for decades. 
On the one hand, the passage seems to offer solid evidence for the 
fluidity of scriptural canonicity in the early Church, inasmuch as a 
widely read and respected father could call the Shepherd “scripture” 
and consider it, for all intents and purposes, part of the new testi¬ 
mony of the Christian Church. On the other hand, the broad scope 
of the term ypapij need in no wise mandate canonical implication. 
It can mean “writing” as much as “scripture,” and so it might show 
only that Irenaeus is willing to quote other texts than those of the 
(or “a”) sacred canon to prove the fundamental truths of the Chris¬ 
tian faith. Irenaeus, one may note, also quotes Plato in a favorable 
light, though surely no one either ancient or modern would con¬ 
sider the Timaeus or Laws part of the scriptural corpus. 7 

some manner of consensus would need to be reached on the most appropriate alter¬ 
native. Whether the first term in the title, iXeyxos, ought to be translated “refuta¬ 
tion” or “detection” is debatable; both preserve something of the intention of the 
writing and the meaning Irenaeus wished to convey. Certain internal evidence, such 
as the apparent usage of the same term at 3.2.1 to speak of the heretics being “refuted 
[arguunturf iXeyx^rai] from the scriptures,” seems to favor the former; though an 
argument could be made for the latter from 5.Prae£, where Irenaeus speaks of “ex¬ 
posing [traductis I eXeyxOevrojv} all the heretics.” But he uses manifestatis later in the 
same sentence, which would indicate he did not mean quite the same thing with 
traductis. 

6 Haer. 4.20.2 (SC 100: 628-29). 

7 Plato is treated favorably, e.g., at Haer. 3.25.5, where Irenaeus quotes Laws 4.717e 
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The debate seems unending, and based purely on a textual anal¬ 
ysis of the passage provides litde in the way of a conclusive affirma¬ 
tion of either view. Yet it reveals a deeper set of questions centered 
on the whole notion of “scripture” in Irenaeus’ thought. Even if 
Haer. 4.20.2 were interpreted straightforwardly under the assump¬ 
tion that Irenaeus does believe Hernias to be scripture, what does 
such an affirmation actually tell us about his approach to that text 
as opposed to any other? What does the concept of “scripture” 
mean to this second-century source? 

I will return to the matter of Hernias later in this article, for I 
believe that it is in fact possible to answer succinctly the question of 
the light in which it was seen by our author. The larger issue of 
scripture and scriptural attribution must first draw our sustained 
attention. How does the language of “scripture” fit into Irenaeus’ 
vocabulary, and what are the implications of this language for his 
approach to various texts employed in both his polemical discourse 
and positive theological statements? 

The terminology of scripture 

At the heart of our investigation must lie a detailed look at termi¬ 
nology. In order to claim that Irenaeus’ use of a term (e.g., ypapif) 
at a given location is sufficient to provide or not to provide a spe¬ 
cific thematic implication (e.g., ypcupij = “scripture,” rather than 
ypacfnj = “a [any] written text”), it behooves us to know precisely 
how that term is employed in other instances of its use. This partic¬ 
ular Greek term is found throughout the Haer., translated most 
often in the Latin mss by the concordant scriptura. In each lan¬ 
guage, the basic meaning of the words is “writing,” and so were 
they employed in antiquity with no implication of any particular 
type to such writing. So for Sophocles ypa<pjj is simply a “thing 
written”; 8 for Philodemus it indicates any published document, 

(Loeb ed. 1, p. 292) and Timaeus 3.29e (Loeb ed., p. 54). The former passage is also 
alluded to earlier at Haer. 3.24.1. 

8 See Sophocles, Trachiniae 683; of. Thucydides, History 1.129; Agatho, Tragicus 4. 

9 See Philodemus, de Ira (ed. C. Wilke, Leipzig, 1914, p. 73). 
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while Lucretius employs the term to refer to a specific book, etc. 10 
This general usage, however, gave way in time to the term’s employ¬ 
ment—especially in the plural ai ypapat / scripturae, with the defi¬ 
nite article in the Greek—in reference to a specific collection of 
holy or sacred texts. One finds ample evidence for this in the Hel¬ 
lenic era of pre-Christian Judaism, and it is clear that the Septua- 
gint was known to most Greek-speaking Jews and early Christians 
simply as ai ypapai / “the scriptures.” 

Among the early Greek fathers, reference to the scriptures as 
ypaprj / ypapai goes back to our earliest records. The New Testa¬ 
ment itself has the apostles and even Christ referring to the Old 
Testament and its particular books by this title, 12 and we find iden¬ 
tical usage in Clement of Rome, the author of Barnabas, and 
Theophilus of Antioch. 13 When we come to Irenaeus, as we shall 
see in further detail below, the consistent title for the Old Testa¬ 
ment as a whole is ai ypatfrai, while individual books, especially 
Genesis and the tomes of the prophets, are each rj ypaprj. 

Of particular significance with this term is the issue of singular 
usage versus the plural. Most readers of Greek are ready to recog¬ 
nise in texts by religious authors the scriptural implication of the 
plural ai ypapai, which even to the present day is used as the desig¬ 
nation for “the scriptures.” The singular, however, is less clear, as 
there is ample evidence, especially in the classical witness, of the 
singular ypaprj used simply in reference to a written text of any 
sort. To refer to fj ypaprj needn’t necessarily imply a reference to 

10 See Lucretius, De rerum natura 1431.16. 

11 Other terms were also in use: Philo seems to have preferred “the sacred books” (a i 
lepai ftifi\oL)> cf. De decalogo 1.3. The same is found also in 2 Maccabees; however, 
there ypafyal (2.4), together with compounds anoypacpat (2.1) and avaypafyai 
(2.13), are used in reference to the sacred collections, or records, of the people of Is¬ 
rael—though the events recounted as being written in these collections are not 
found in the canonical OT. To a certain degree, the use of language in 2 Maccabees 
already foreshadows the fluid conception of sacred literature evidenced in Irenaeus. 

12 See e.g. 2 Tim 3.16; Mt 21.42, 26.34; Mk 12.10, 14.49; Lk 4.21,24.27; Jn 5.39, 
7.38. 

13 See Clement, 1 Corinthians 34.6,45.2 (also the spurious 2 Corinthians at 6.8,14.1); 
Bam. 4.7, 4.11; Theophilus, AdAutolycum 1.14, 2.19. 
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scripture, even among religious sources: the question depends on 
usage. In our particular case, moreover, it depends not on a general 
rule or principle of usage, but on actual Irenaean usage. We might 
note at the start that Irenaeus does, at times, use the term in a non- 
scriptural manner, at more than one point even referring to his own 
written text as 77 ypapij. Yet it becomes clear, again as we shall see 
below, that Irenaeus regularly employs both the singular and plural 
in reference to known and accepted books of scripture, and, impor- 
tandy, rarely employs either in reference to a text that he does not 
consider scriptural. When he does, the context makes such usage 
obvious and explicit. 

Usage ofypacpij in Irenaeus’ Haer. 

The most convincing case for the proper reading of ypaprj is made 
by Irenaeus himself and best laid out by means of a catalogue of his 
usage and application. In the table to follow are collated all occur¬ 
rences of the term, whether in the singular or the plural, as found in 
the Haer. Additionally, I present for comparison references to a 
selected sample of introductions to a scriptural quotation for which 
Irenaeus does not use ypaprj, but employs some other term or 
phrase. Such references are indicated by square brackets. For each 
entry I have included the source reading in Latin and Greek as 
available; the Greek appears in boldface when securely witnessed 
by an extant fragment, in normal-weight font when an hypothesis 
of Sources chretiennes re-translation. 14 Contextual comments are 
provided as necessary to make clear the context of Irenaeus’ usage. 
Entries followed by 0 are those catalogued in B. Reynders’ Lexique 
compart, and it will become evident that there are a great many 
instances of the term’s usage which he did not include in his refer- 


14 1 have refrained in the present study from examining directly the evidence of the Ar¬ 
menian, as my focus here is on the Haer. rather than the Epideixis , and for the former 
text the Armenian MS of books 4 and 5 still awaits a critical edition. In any case, in¬ 
vestigation of the Armenian terminology in the Epid. and Haer. 4-5 reveals the 
same general trends as are made evident by the Latin and Greek addressed here. Page 
numbers are provided to the relevant SC edition for each entry. 
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ence. 15 Entries preceded by an * are those of significant merit in 
determining Irenaeus understanding of scripture, while angular 
brackets enclose occurrences of the term that occur internal to pas¬ 
sages from other texts quoted by Irenaeus. 

Haer.y Book 1: 

1.1.3° {quae dicuntur in Scripturis / ev Tats ypa<|>al$) SC 264:34- 
35: Valentinians willing to find absurdities in the details of 
what is said in scripture, with examples, namely the parables 
of Jesus (thus an NT text referred to as scripture). 

[1.3.4] (dicta) SC 264:56-57: Valentinians draw aeonic ideas from 
scriptures, here in reference to the sayings of St Paul. 

[1.3.6] (dicta ... ex euangelicis et apostolicis ... [and] ex lege et 

prophetis / eipq|ieva) SC 264:60-61: Valentinians use not 
only writings of evangelists and apostles, but in same way of 
law and prophets. 

1.6.3° (de quibus Scripturae confirmant I ai ypcujxil SiapejkuovvTai) 
SC 264:94-95: The Valentinians do such things as the scrip¬ 
tures assure us should not be done. 

*1.8.1 (de eis quae non sunt scripta I e£ dypa^wv 16 1 textum 

Scripturaruni 0 / tov eippdv tov ypa<|>wv) SC 264:112-13: 
Valentinians draw views from other sources than scripture, 
then twist together the text of the (genuine) scriptures. 

1.8.2° (conantur ex Scripturis I ireipwvTai ck tov ypa<|><ov) 

SC 264:116-17: The heretics apply texts from the scriptures 
to the events of their Pleroma. 

1.9.1° (calumniantes Scripturis / eirTjpedCovTcs Tats ypa<j>ais) 

SC 264:136-37: The Valentinians abuse scripture; if John 
had wished to speak of the aeons, he would have done so. 

1.9.3° (infamant Scripturas / KaTarpexovai tov ypa<|>a>v) 

SC 264:146: The Valentinians inflict injury upon the scrip¬ 
tures by inventing stories which the apostles would have 
shared, were there truth to them. 

15 See B. Reynders, Lexique compare du texte grec et des versions latine, armenienne et 
syriaque de /Xdversus Haereses de saint Irinee (Louvain: L. Durbecq, 1954). 

16 This is Irenaeus’ only use of this term, which SC thinks means “qui ne se trouve pas 
dans les fieritures”; cf. SC 263 (n.l to p. 113). 
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1.9.4° (quae sunt ex Scripturis / ck tov ypcujwv) SC 264:150: One 
may recognise the elements (names, etc) taken from the scrip¬ 
tures in Valentinian accounts, but not their shambled use. 

*1.10.3 ( sunt in Scripturis reuolere I kv Tdis ypcujxiis avairridaeiv) 
SC 264: 164: True teaching unfolds what is contained in the 
scriptures. 

1.18.2 (suntposita in Scripturis / kcitcu kv Tais ypa<f>ais) SC 

264:276-77: The heretics use anything posited in scripture 
with a number to support their heretical numerologies (cf. 

Ex 28:17). 

1.18.3° (inueniuntur in Scripturis / eipiaKCTai kv Tais ypa^ais) SC 
264:280: Again, heretics “discover” numbers in the scriptures 
for their numerologies (cf. 1 Kingdoms 16.20, Gen 15:19, 
16.2). 

1.19.1° (eligentes de Scripturis / eKXkyovres ck twv ypa^wv) SC 

264:284-85: Heretics garble passages from the scriptures to 
support their doctrine of the Propator. 

*1.20.1° (apocryphorum etperperum scripturarum / airoKpvcjxav ical 
voOuv ypcujwv) SC 264:288: The heretics put forth hosts of 
spurious writings by ignorant men. 

*1.22.1 (quemadmodum Scriptura dicit) SC 264:308: Scripture 

declares God made all things by his Word, with quotation of 
Ps 32:6 and Jn 1:3-17 17 

1.27.4° (circumcidere Scripturas) SC 264:352: Marcion dared openly 
to mutilate the scriptures. 

Book 2: 

2.Praef. 1° (quanta ex Scripturis eligentes adaptare) SC 294:22: Here¬ 
tics garble scriptures to support their own fictitious views. 

*2.2.5 (sicut Scriptura Geneseos dicit) SC 294:40: The scripture of 
Genesis shows Word made the world. 

2.9.1° (clamant Scripturae) SC 294:82: All the scriptures proclaim 
that God is the creator of the world. 

2.10.1° (velint ambiguas exsoluere Scripturas) SC 294:86: Heretics 
attempt to explain the ambiguous portions of scripture (i.e., 
the parables) as if they spoke of another god. 

17 Here and in what follows, Psalm references are to the numeration of the LXX. 
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2.10.2° ( exsoluere Scripturas etparabolas) SC 294:88: Same as 2.10.1. 

2.13.3° {Si autem Scripturas cognouissent ) SC 294:114: If heretics had 
known the scriptures and the truth, they would know that 
God is not as men are. 

*2.22.2° {memor Scripturae in epistola ait ) SC 294:216: Paul calls to 
mind the scripture (Ps 43:23) in his epistle (Rom 8:36). 

[2.22.3] {quando etscriptum est ) SC 294:218: Concerning Cana, ref¬ 
erence to Jn 2:23 as simply “it is written that...” 

2.24.3° {in Scripturis sitpositus | ex Scripturis constituere numerum) 

SC 294:240: Many numbers are found in the scriptures, thus 
heretics can (falsely) draw various numerologies from them. 

*2.24.4° {ex Scripturis | ex Scripturis) SC 294:242, 244: That 

numerologies are false, Irenaeus will prove “from the scrip¬ 
tures”; one might collect any grouping of numbers therefrom. 
Irenaeus’ promise to prove this from “the scriptures” is fleshed 
out in the paragraph with imagery drawn from both the OT 
and our NT. 

*2.27.1 {posita sunt in Scripturis / iceirai ev Tats ypa<|>ais) SC 294: 
264, 5: Certain things discovered via the lack of ambiguity in 
scripture. 

*2.27.2° (x3: uniuersae Scripturae etpropheticae | ex ipsus 

Scripturarum \ Scripturd) SC 294:266, 268: Scripture is both 
prophetic and evangelical; disproof of what is nowhere found 
in scripture. 

2.28.2 {quae in Scripturis I quia Scripturae quidem perfectae sunt, 

quippe a Verbo Dei et Spiritu eius dictae) SC 294:270: Even if 
one cannot discover explanations to all questions raised in the 
scriptures, one should not look outside the Church; the 
things in the scriptures are perfect, since they were spoken by 
the Word of God and his Spirit. Here clearly in reference to 
the OT. 

*2.28.3° {in Scripturis / uniuersis Scripturis spiritalibus exsistentibus / 
omnis Scriptura a Deo nobis data consonans nobis inuenietur / 
Scripturae nos docent I nulla Scriptura manifestat | €V Tals 
ypa<|>ai$ / r&v ypa^&v m/eupaTucaiv / iracra ypa<j>t| SeSopevTj 
^||uv curb 0eoS) SC 294:274-76: Since some knowledge must 
be left to God, we will understand some things in the scrip¬ 
tures, others not. Scriptures are spiritual throughout, given by 
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God, and consistent (here parables of Christ indicated as con¬ 
sonant with OT). Scriptures indicate creation, but not Gods 
activity prior to creating the cosmos. 

2.28.4° (cum Scripturae /sicut ex Scripturis discimus) SC 294:278, 
280: Scriptures acknowledge Father alone as God; this God 
always one and the same, as we learn from the scriptures. 

*2.28.7° (ex Scripturis / neque Scriptura aliqua exposuit/ demonstrant 
Scripturae [x2] / neque Scriptura aliqua retulit) SC 294:284, 6, 
8: We learn from scriptures that God holds supremacy over 
all, but how God produced matter scripture nowhere says. 
Eternal fire prepared for sinners as Lord says and scripture 
demonstrates; scriptures also show God fore-knew sin would 
arise, but no scripture has revealed why. Yet we should leave 
such mysteries to God and not, like the heretics, form an 
hypothesis (argumentum) in opposition to God. Linking of 
OT, Pauls writings and Gospels throughout this passage. 

[2.30.2] (quodscriptum est) SC 294: 302: “As it is written of 
Mt 7:7. 

*2.30.6 (ex dominicis Scripturis \ Scripturae °) SC 294:310: Proof 
against demiurgic creation offered “from the divine scrip¬ 
tures,” following SCs translation “divines ficritures”; interest¬ 
ingly, A/VFhas “authoritative scriptures.” This reference is to 
the LXX; but cf. below, 2.35.4, on usage of Scripturis 
dominicis in reference to Gospels. Men not more to be 
depended on than the scriptures. 

2.30.7° (clamant Scripturae) SC 294:312: Scriptures proclaim spiri¬ 
tual creatures in the heavens. 

2.35.2° (demonstrabimus Scripturis) SC 294:362: Hypothesis of the 
falsely-termed “Gnostics” (falso nomine Gnostici)> that proph¬ 
ets spoke from different Gods, Irenaeus will disprove from the 
scriptures. 

2.35.3 (diuersas dictionespositas in Scripturis) SC 294:362: In the 
Hebrew language, diverse terms used in the scriptures to 
describe God. 

*2.35.4° (ex Scripturis dominicis \ Scripturis | has Scripturas reddentes 
ex Scripturis diuinis) SC 294:366: Having focussed on the 
OT, Irenaeus wishes not to avoid the “scriptures of the Lord,” 
since these scriptures make his point yet more clearly. He will 
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thus devote a book to these scriptures, namely the “scriptures 
of the Lord”—i.e., the writings of the Gospels and the apos- 
des (cf. Haer. 3). 

Book 3: 

*3.Praef (ex Scripturis inferemus ostensiones / £k 7w ypacfxdv 

enoLaopeOa ras dffoSeifeif) SC 211:16-17: In this third 
book, “I will adduce proofs from the scriptures” (from 2.35.4 
it is clear Irenaeus here means the “scriptures of the Lord,” 
i.e., the Gospels and apostolic writings). 

*3.1.1° (in Scripturis nobis tradiderunt! ev ypafyals napeScoKav 
fjpiv) SC 211:20-21: We learned of our salvation from the 
same apostles who first preached the Gospel, then handed it 
down to us in the scriptures. 

3.2.1° (cum enim ex Scripturis arguuntur I Ik t&v ypa<p<dv 

i\eyxo)VTai \ ipsarum Scripturarum / avrSv tgjv ypacjxSd) 

SC 211:24-25: When heretics refuted from the scriptures, 
they turn round and accuse the same scriptures. 

3.2.2° (neque Scripturis iam neque traditioni I pqre rats ypafyais 
en pr\re rfj rrapadouei) SC 211:28-29: Blasphemers con¬ 
sent neither to scripture nor tradition. 

3.3.3° (ex ipsa scriptura / £k ravTqs rfjg ypacfifjs) SC 211:36-37: 

A reference to the epistle of Clement, which Rousseau and 
Doutreleau do not believe to be “a question of Scripture.” 18 

*3.4.1° (Scripturas reliquissent / ypa^as k€t<e\lttov) SC 211:46-47: 
How would it be if the apostles had not left us the scriptures 
(here the Gospels and apostolic texts)? We would have to 
follow the traditions handed down (traditionis quam 
tradiderunt). 

*3.5.1 (quae est ex Scripturis / £k t<2v ypa^cod) SC 211:52-53: Since 
apostolic tradition exists in the Church (traditione igitur quae 
est ab apostolis sic se habente in Ecclesia ), one can look to their 
proofs from the scriptures. Here a reference to the apostolic 
writers forming their arguments from the OT. 

3.6.1 (Scriptura ait I f} ypa<prj (prfmi) SC 211:66-67: Referring to 

18 See note for p. 37 n.2, in SC 210:237. 
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the destruction of the Sodomites, “scripture says ...” (cf. Gen 
19:24). 

3.6.3° ( Scriptura ostendit! fj ypapfj auayopevet) SC 211:70-71: 
Sometimes scripture calls “gods” what are not gods proper 
(e.g.,Ps 95:5, 80:10). 

*3.6.4° {da omni legenti hanc scripturam cognoscere te I 86s nauri r<d 
eurvxouTL ravrrj rfj ypapfj emyuojpai ae) SC 211:76-77: 
Part of Irenaeus’ prayer of intent in writing the Haer> “Give 
to every reader of this text to know thee....” Here Irenaeus 
refers to his own work as scriptura / ypapfj (one notes that 
SC’s Latin, which I have preserved here, presents scriptura in 
this instance with lowercase “s,” whereas elsewhere it main¬ 
tains the majiscule—part of Rousseau and Doutreleaus con¬ 
victions on Irenaeus’ meaning, as made evident in their com¬ 
mentary). Cf. below, 3.17.4, 5.Praef. 

3.11.9° (ex ipsis Scripturis I ££ avTcov tgjv ypapfou) SC 211:174-75: 
That which is contained in the Gospel of Truth does not 
accord with what the apostles proclaimed, which is seen in the 
scriptures. 

<3.12.1° (Scripturam / rr\v ypapfjd) SC 211:176-77: quotation of 
the term as it occurs in Acts 1:16—17.> 

3.12.5° (inquit Scriptura / pTjaiu fj ypapfj) SC 211:192-93: “As the 
scripture says,” interjected into a quotation of Acts 4:22. 

3.12.8° (impletam esse in eo Scripturam / TTeirXTipwaSai kv airnp tt|i/ 
ypcu|>iiv) SC 211:214-15: Philip proclaimed that the scripture 
was fulfilled in Jesus (cf. Acts 8:35). 

3.12.9 (ex Scripturis / £k tQu ypacfxfiv \ in Scripturis / ev rals 
ypapolg \ nisi ex Scripturis I pr) e( avr&u t<Su ypap&v) 

SC 211:224-25: Irenaeus brings out the truths from the 
scriptures, as things contained in the scriptures cannot be 
shown except from the scriptures themselves. 

3.12.12° (conuersi sunt Scripturas / irpdnrjcjav rag ypapas \ inflati 
Scripturas / ras ypapas opoXoyovmu \ Scripturas / ras 
ypapas; also Scripturarum et dispositionis Dei / fj tojv ypapoju 
Kal rfjs ohcovopias rod Qeov) SC 211:232—35: Marcion and 
his followers have mutilated the scriptures; others at least 
acknowledge them, but misinterpret the text—all this caused 
by ignorance of the scriptures and economy of God. 
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<3.16.3° {in Scripturis sanctis I ev ypafyalg ayiaig) SC 211:296-97: 
As the term occurs in a quotation of Rom l.l-4.> 

3.16.4° {secundum Scripturas / Kara rag ypatpag) SC 211:304-5: 

“As say the scriptures,” in reference to the slaying of the chil¬ 
dren by Herod; here “scripture” used in reference to the Gos¬ 
pels as a group. 

<3.16.5° {Scripturas / rag ypa<j>dg) SC 211:306-7: As the term 
occurs in a quotation of Lk 24:45-47.> 

* 3.17.4° {omnes qui intendunt huic Scripturae / tt avrag rovg 

TTpoaexourag ravrrj rfj ypa<f>f}) SC 211:340-41: An injunc¬ 
tion to the reader, “It will be incumbent upon you, and all 
who give their attention to this writing and are solicitous 
about their salvation. ...” It seems clear that Irenaeus here 
refers again to his own present work of the Haer., though 
Rousseau and Doutreleau seem not to think so, given that 
they provide Scripturae with a majiscule “S.” It seems impossi¬ 
ble, however, that Irenaeus here refers to the OT or 
Gospels/apostolic writings, since he has just been paraphras¬ 
ing Valentinian documents. Cf. above, 3.6.4, and below, 
5.Praef. 

<3.18.3° {Scripturas [x2] / rag ypacjxig ) SC 211:346-47: As the 
term occurs twice in a quotation of 1 Cor 15:3-4).> 

* 3.19.2° {ex Scripturis demonstrauimus / £k tcju ypafy&v 

£ne8d£apei/ \ testificarentur Scripturae / epaprvpovv al 
ypacfrai \ Scripturae divinae / ai Oeiai ypa<pa[ \ de eo 
Scripturaeprophetabant / ai ypa<f)ai inpo^rjrevod) SC 211: 
376-79: Irenaeus has shown from the scriptures that no man 
is properly God; Scripture would not have said this of Christ 
were he mere man. The scriptures testify and prophesy of 
him. 

3.20.1 {Scriptura dicit I rj ypa£>r\ (prjaLu) SC 211:384-85: “Scripture 
says...,” introducing a quotation from Jonas 3:8, 9. 

3.21.1 {interpretari Scripturam / ne0€pp.qv€U€iv tt|v ypa^v | ex 
Scripturis 0 / Ik t&v ypa<fi(ov \ Scripturas ° / ypa<j)dg) SC 211: 
398-401: Some, e.g., Theodotion, presume to interpret scrip¬ 
ture as reading “A young woman shall conceive” (cf. Is 7:14); 
had the ancients thought such proofs would be employed, 
they would have burnt their own scriptures. 
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*3.21.2 (Scripturas / rots’ ypapas \ Scripturarum 0 / 7w ypap&v \ in 
Scripturis 0 / ev rats ypapals \ interpretari Scripturam 0 / 
epiir)V6veiv ypapr)v | Scripturae 0 I at ypapai \ corruptis 
Scripturis ° / SiapQapeicj&v rwu ypapcov) SC 211:402-5: 
Irenaeus’ account of the translation of the Septuagint, follow¬ 
ing the basic details of the “Letter of Aristaeas.” 

3.21.3 ( Scripturae / tQv ypapQv \ Scripturas / rats ypapas | 

Scripturarum 0 / t&v ypaptiv \ hae Scripturae / at ypapal \ ex 
ipsis Scripturis 0 / ef avrtiv rcou ypapQv) SC 211:406-9: Con¬ 
tinuation of Irenaeus’ account of the LXX, including mention 
of it as inspired by the grace of God and preserved unadulter¬ 
ated. 19 

3.21.5° (inpromissione Scriptura / eu rfj errayyeAia fj ypaprj) SC 
211:416-17: In its promise (regarding the advent of Christ 
from Mary), the scripture excluded all seminal generation (cf. 
Is 7:13, Ps 131:11). 

3.23.2 (Scriptura ait / rf ypapij primu) SC 211:448^49: The scrip¬ 
ture says the Lord spoke, “Let us create man in our own 
image and likeness” (cf. Gen 1:26). 

3.23.3° (Scriptura I rf ypaprj) SC 211:450-51: Scripture relates that 
God does not curse Adam (cf. Gen 3:17). 

Book 4: 

4.Praef.4° (appellari a Scripturis I bird rcov ypapQv) SC 100:390-91: 
There is none other called God by the scriptures but the 
Father of all, and the Son, and those who possess adoption. 

<[4.2.6] (scriptum est / yeypanrai) SC 100:408-9: “It is written 
...,” as occurring in quotation of Mt 21:13.> 

<4.5.1° (nescientes Scripturas / prj elSores ras ypapas) SC 100: 
426-27: As the term occurs in a quotation of Mt 22:29, 
where Christ rebukes those who do not know the scriptures.> 

<4.5.2° (nescientes Scriptural) SC 100:428: As the term occurs in a 

19 On the question of early claims of the divine inspiration of scripture, see the recent 
article by Y.-M. Blanchard, “‘Toute Venture est inspiree’ (2 Tm 3, 16)—Les 
problematiques de la canonisation et de l’inspiration, avec leurs enjeux respectifs,” 
Recherches de Science Religieuse 93.4 (2005): 497-515. 

20 Here the Armenian, unlike the Latin, does not include the repeated quotation of 
Mt 22:29, offered only a few lines earlier at the close of 4.5.1 (see previous entry in 
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quotation of Mt 22:29, where Christ rebukes those who do 
not know the scriptures.> 

*4.10.1° (<<Scrutamini Scripturas / epevmre rag ypa<f)dg> \ 

testabantur de eo Scripturae / epaprvpovv nepi avrov al 
ypa<f>ai | in Scripturis I ev ralg ypalais) SC 100:490-93: 
John demonstrates lack of typological knowledge among some 
readers of scripture (includes a quotation of the term in 
Jn 5:39—40). How do the scriptures testify of the Son if they 
are not of one and the same Father? 

*4.11.1 {Scripturae testificantur 0 1 ai ypacpai epaprvpovv \ Scriptura 
dicit I fj ypa(j>fj Xeyei) SC 100:498-99: The prophets awaited 
Christ because the Spirit that inspired their prophecy was of 
the Word. God gradually unveiled his economy, for, as scrip¬ 
ture declares, he has made man for growth and increase (cf. 
Gen 1:28). 

4.11.3° {nescire virtutem Scripturae / rrju Svvapiv eiSevai rrjg 
ypa<f>fjg) SC 100:506-7: Christ shows that what was pro¬ 
claimed by David concerned himself, thus demonstrating 
mans ignorance of the typological meaning of scripture. 

*4.16.1° (ex ipsa Scriptura discimus I ef avrfjg pauOduopeu rrjg 

ypcKpfjs ■) SC 100:558-59: We learn from scripture (here indi¬ 
cating Gen 17:9-11) that God instituted circumcision as a 
token, not as itself the means of righteousness. 

4.16.4 (Scriptura ait I fj ypa<prj (priaiu) SC 100:568-69: “Scripture 
says ...,” introducing quotation of Dt 5:22. Scripture mani¬ 
fests Gods revelation of the Law without input from the 
people, for he needs nothing from man. 

*[4.19.2] (quemadmodum ipse sermo suggerit / a>g avros 6 Xoyog 
vnofjdXXei) SC 100:618-19: This perplexing instance of 
Xoyog has been translated both in the ANF and SC as “Scrip¬ 
ture”; cf. 5.3.1 and 5.7.1. While in 5.3.1 Xoyog clearly means 
“the Word” (and thus SC prints with majiscule as Aoyog), 
here and in 5.7.1 the term seems to indicate “the word/ 

our table). SC has bracketed the phrase in the Latin, and not included it in the Greek 
re-translation on p. 429. The Latin does indeed seem defective and the Armenian a 
more authentic witness: the response to the Saducees is a carry-on from the argu¬ 
ment of the previous section, which makes repetition of the verse seem out of place; 
perhaps a scribal error, reasonable enough given the proximity of the texts. 
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message of the scripture,” here refers to the lesson of Is 40:12, 
and in 5.7.1 to Rom 8:11-21 21 

*4.20.1 (Scriptura ait! prjatu fj ypaprj) SC 100:624-25: We can 

know God not in his greatness but in his love. It is he who, as 
scripture says, formed man (introducing a quotation of Gen 
2:7). 

*4.20.2 {bene igitur scriptura quae dicit I KaXws ovv r| ypa<(>f| fj 

Xeyovaa) SC 100:628-29: Use of “the scripture well says...” 
to introduce Hernias , Malachias, Paul, and words of Christ. 

See below in the present article for our discussion of this pas- 

22 

sage. 

<4.21.1° (providens autem Scriptura / npoidovaa Se fj ypaprj) SC 
100:676-77: Internal to quotation of Gal 3:5-9.> 

4.23.1° (qui ignorabant Scripturas / r&v ayvoovvToiv rag ypapdg | 
<adimpleta est Scriptura haec I nenArjpoiTai fj ypaprj avrr}>) 
SC 100:694-95: Those ignorant of the meaning of scripture 
believed Joseph to be the father of Jesus. Christ says of himself 
that “today is the scripture fulfilled in your presence” 

(Lk 4:21), manifesting that it was he whom Isaias foretold. 

4.23.2° {de Scripturis I and ypap&v) SC 100:698-99: Philip dis¬ 
coursed to his hearers from the scriptures, showing that they 
foretold Christ. 

4.24.1 (ex Scripturis / €K ypaptiv) SC 100:698-99: Those who 

preached to the Jews had an easier task than Paul to the Gen¬ 
tiles, since the Jews were used to teaching drawn from the 
scriptures. 

*4.24.2 (adjuvabant Scripturae 0 / efiofjOovv ai ypapal \ sine 

Scripturis 0 / auev ypapcSv | sine instructione Scripturarum / 
avev ypap&v Karrjxrjaecjg) SC 100:702-5: Those who 
laboured among the Jews were assisted by the scriptures, 
which the Lord fulfilled in coming as had been announced. 

21 See the extended note in SC 100:247, n.l to p. 619. Cf. similar usage throughout 
Justin’s Dialogue. 

22 It is worth noting here that the passage is securely witnessed by Eusebius, Historia 
Ecclesiastica 5.8.7, from whom the Greek is drawn. Note Rousseau’s presentation of 
scriptura with a lowercase K s,” translated into French not as Tficriture” but T&rit,” 
as per his interpretation defended at length at SC 100:248-51, n.l to p. 629 (dis¬ 
cussed below). 


> 
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The truths of Christ were preached to the Gentiles without 
the scriptures; their faith thus more solid, since they followed 
the Word without instruction derived from the sacred 
writings. 

4.25.2° {clare manifestante Scriptura I aapcog piji^vovaTjg rfjg 
ypapfjg) SC 100:708-9: Scriptures clearly point out the 
people of the scarlet line (cf. Gen 38:28). 

*4.26.1° {legat Scripturas I evrvxv Taig ypapalg | in Scripturis I ev 
ralg ypapalg | quis legat Scripturis / rig eurvxXJ rate 
ypapalg \ ex ipsis Scripturis / eff avr&v) SC 100:712-17: 
Anyone who reads the scriptures with attention finds Christ 
in them, as well as a foreshadowing of the new calling; the 
treasure hid in the scriptures is Christ, brought to life by the 
cross (then a whole string of OT quotations); this is obvious 
to anyone who reads the scriptures carefully. Christ, after his 
resurrection, showed himself forth in the scriptures. 23 

*4.26.5° {Scripturas sinepericulo nobis exponunt / rag ypapag 

aiai'Svmg etqyovvrai fund) SC 100:728-29: Those who 
preserve the true faith in love expound the scriptures properly. 

4.27.1 {quae ex Scripturis ° / rfju Ik rcSu ypapcSu \ dixit Scriptura [x2] 

/ pijcriv f) ypapfj \ suffcienter increpavit eum Scriptura 0 I 
imv&g erreripqaev avrp fj ypa<prf) SC 100:730-39: The 
punishments of old in scripture were sufficient for those with¬ 
out the Spirits guidance; evidence from David, Nathan and 
Solomon. 

4.30.2 {quemadmodum Scriptura ait! cog Kai fj ypa<f>ij <pqmv) 

SC 100:774-75: Marcion misrepresents the slavery of the 
people in Egypt, as recounted by the scriptures (cf. Ex 1:13— 
14) * 

4.31.1 {ipsae Scripturae increpant 0 / ai ypapal imripcoaL \ 

Scripturae non increpant ° / al ypapal ovk emTipcoaiu | posita 
sunt in Scripturis I Kelrat ev raig ypapalg \ Scriptura dicit I 
fj ypapfj \eyei) SC 100:786-89: Papias used to teach that we 
should not ridicule the faults of those recounted in scripture: 
such acts as scripture simply recounts, we should not censure 
but see as types of human sin and forgiveness. Examples 

23 Omission in the Greek re-translation of ypa<f>m> in the fourth instance seems a stylis¬ 
tic choice on the part of Rousseau. 
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drawn from the story of Lot (multiple quotations from Gen 

19). 

*4.32.1° {Scripturas diligenter legerit / rag ypapag axpificog avayvQ) 
SC 100:798-99: He who diligently reads the scriptures in the 
company of presbyters in the tradition of the apostles, will 
hold the right faith. 

*4.33.8° ( sine fictione Scripturarum I dnXaarog tojv ypap&v | et 

secundum Scripturas expositio legitima / Kal npdg rag ypapag 
e£r\yT](ng vopiprj) SC 100:820-21: The true faith of the 
Church is preserved without any forging of scriptures, and all 
its exegesis is in harmony with the scriptures. 

4.33.15° (pertantam seriem Scripturae I oaa 8ia toctovtoju) SC 100: 
842-43: All those things which Irenaeus has quoted from the 
scriptures, point to Christ. 24 

4.34.5 (ex Scripturis / Ik t&v ypap&d) SC 100:860-61: Irenaeus 
labors to draw proofs taken from the scriptures. 25 

4.35.1 (quae sunt in Scripturisposita / taiv iu raig ypapaig 

Keipemu) SC 100:862-63: Wrong are the falsely-named 
“Gnostics,” who maintain that some of the things contained 
in the scriptures were written by aeons of the Pleroma. 

4.35.4 (his quae in Scripturis 0 / rc3u ev raig ypap dig | de eisdem 
Scripturis / riou avrSu ypapoiu \ his quae in Scripturis sunt 
praedictd 0 / tcju Iv raig ypapaig TTpoeipqpeuojd) 26 SC 100: 
872-75: Again the ‘Gnostics’ do not understand which pas¬ 
sages in the scriptures speak of Christ. 

4.40.3 (Scriptura ait / tj ypaprj pijaiv) SC 100:982-83: Scripture 
recounts Gods mercy on man and punishment of the serpent 
(with quotation of Gen 3:15). 

24 Again Rousseau has taken advantage of the stylistic possibilities of Greek grammar 
and left the redundant ypa<pm / out of his re-translation. 

25 The Armenian presents this verse slightly differently, but the key terminology is the 
same. Cf the apparatus at SC 100:860 for Arm. 34. 

26 For this passage Reynders also indicates an occurrence of Scriptura at Harvey’s line 

275.23 (cf. SC 100: 872 line 86. The word here in Latin Irenaeus is in sermone, 

which Rousseau has re-translated as prffiarog and rendered as in French as “quelque 
texte.” ANF has “any passage.” The context makes clear that Irenaeus intends the 
meaning “any passage [of scripture],” since his point is that any scriptural text given 
to a leader among the Valentinians is interpreted as indicating the Propator, Bythos, 
etc. 
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4.41.2 (Scriptura dixit I ff ypacprf etprjKe) SC 100:984-85: Scripture 
rightly calls those who remain in apostasy “sons of the devil” 
(cf. Mt 13:38). 


Book 5: 

*5.PreP {hanc scripturam / rfj ypa<f>fj ravrrj) SC 153:14-15: 

Irenaeus refers to his own work (“let all who read this text 
Cf. above, 3.6.4, 3.17.4 

5.5.1° ( Scripturas / rag ypacpag \ quemadmodum Scriptura dicit / rj 
ypa<f>r) Aeyei [omitted in the frag, from John of Damascus 27 ]) 
SC 153:62-65: Scriptures give evidence of the long lives of 
ancestors (vis. Enoch, Elias, Adam). Scripture also recounts 
planting of Paradise (quotation of Gen 2.8). 

5.5.2 (< quemadmodum Scriptura ait / 77 ypacfrrj <pr)(nv [absent in frag. 

6, as above note 26]) SC 153:68-69: Scripture recounts 
Nebuchadnezzar and three youths (quotation of Dan 3:19— 
25). 

[5.8.4] {lex / 6 uopog) SC 153:100-101: The law on various animals 
(cf. Lev 11:2, etc.) predicts types of men. 

[5.13.5] {hocquodscribitI rd eppqveveiv) SC 153:180-81: Pauls 
text at 1 Cor 15:53 referred to simply as “that which he 
wrote.” 

5.14.4 {ex Scripturis I ex tQv ypacfxdd) SC 153:194-95: Man will 
rise again, both flesh and soul; this true of Christ s own 
nature, as shown from the scriptures. 

*5.15.2 {quemadmodum Scriptura ait I rj ypacpp (prjaid) SC 153: 

204-5: Scripture declares that God made man by a “kind of 
process” (with quotation of Gen 2:7, in comparison with the 
miracle of Jn 5). Of key significance, as Irenaeus here first 
speaks of Christ s words, then shows how they compare to 
“the scripture.” 

5.15.4 ( Scriptura , significans quodfuturum erat, ait! fj ypa<f>r) [...] 

< prjdLu) SC 153:212-13: Scripture (Gen 3:9) declares that 

27 Throughout 6, Irenaeus’ quotations of scriptural texts are omitted, thus too his 

references to these quotations with such tides as ypapfo etc. SC has re-introduced 
these into its Greek re-translation (careful to distinguish by boldface/normal- 
weight font the variance), based on the witness of all the MSS of Latin Irenaeus. 
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Adam hid himself and God sought him out, portending the 
future work of the incarnate Son. 

5.16.1 (Scriptura dicit / fj ypaprj prjmu) SC 153:212-13: Scripture 
(Gen 3:19) declares Adam formed of the earth and made to 
labor. 

*5.17.1° (qui a Scripturis [prophetis]praedicatur Deus) SC 153:222- 
23: To whom else do we pray (in the “Our Father”) than the 
same God proclaimed in the scriptures (i.e., OT), whose com¬ 
mandment we have transgressed. The Latin mss here predom¬ 
inantly read Scripturis , though some offer prophetis , which SC 
has followed in its Greek re-translation (t<Sv npopijTcSv). 

*5.20.2 (dominicis Scripturis enutriri I rat s* KVpiaKais etcrpepeadai 
ypapal $ | ab omni Scriptura dominica manducate / and 
naaqs KvpiaKfjg ypapfjs paye) SC 153:258-59: All should 
avoid heretics and flee to the Church, to be brought up in her 
bosom and nourished with the Lord s scriptures. The com¬ 
mandment to eat freely from every tree of the Garden 
(Gen 2:16, quoted) means that man may freely partake of 
every “scripture of the Lord,” but not with an uplifted mind 
nor any heretical discord. Cf. above, our entries for 2.30.6, 
2.35.4. 

*5.21.2 (abscondensper Scripturam , quodfaciunt omnes haeretici ° / 

iyKpvpag 8ia rfjs ypapfjs \ nulk dicebat Scriptura / ovdepta 
eXeye ypaprj | de Scriptura 0 / and rfjs ypapfjs) SC 153: 
270-71: The devil, in tempting Christ, concealed falsehood 
under the guise of scripture, as is done by all the heretics; for 
no scripture reads exactly has he said (cf. Mt 4:6, comp. 

Ps 90:11, 12). Twice, then, did Christ refute the devil with 
scripture by reading properly what was written. 

5.23.1 (quemadmodum Scriptura dicit I fj ypaprj prjaiv [x2]) SC 
153:286-87: Scripture (Gen 2:16-17, 3.1) declares proper 
prohibition against tree of knowledge. 

5.28.3 (etpropter hoc ait Scriptura Geneseos I icai 8id toOto 4>r|aiv fj 
ypa<|>f| Tfjs reveaea)? 2 *) SC 153: 358-59: Scripture (Gen 2:1, 
2) is an account of history as well as a prophecy. 

*5.30.1° (scripturis / dimypd<|>ois | auferenti de Scriptura / 

28 The Greek frag. 22 leaves off Tfjsreveaetos, which makes Irenaeus’ usage even more 
potent. 
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d<t>eXovTOS' tt)s 7 pa<|>fj?) SC 153:374—75: One must examine 
all copies (i iunypapois ). There shall be no light punishment 
on him who adds or subtracts from scripture (cf. Apoc 
22:19). 

5.30.2° {qui a Scriptura annuntiatus estl imo rfjs ypapfjs 

liep.quvp.euoi) SC 153:376-77: The number of Antichrist 
(666) is declared in scripture. 

<5.32.2° ( Scriptura / f] ypaprj) SC 153:402-3: As the term occurs in 
a quotation of Gal 3:6 ff.> 

*5.33.4° (per scripturam / eyypd^ws' empapTupel kv tt) TerdpTT) twv 
eavTov (hpxlwv) SC 153:416-17: Irenaeus here refers to 
Papias’ fourth book, clearly delimiting the variant of ypaptj in 
the extant fragment. 

Reading Irenaeus’ usage 

It is clear from the above that Irenaeus’ use of the term ypaptj is 
overwhelmingly as a reference to scripture or texts he considers of 
scriptural merit. He occasionally refers to scriptural passages by 
other means (rd eipppeua, to Xeyopeuou, dicta), but these are 
most often in reference to particular phrases or sayings (e.g., “the 
sayings of the apostles”), as the terms themselves would suggest. In 
any case such appellations are rare. In reference to a book of scrip¬ 
ture, or to the whole of the Old Testament as sacred collection, the 
term is uniformly ypapq. There is, moreover, no exclusivity in this 
referencing to the plural usage. Sayings may be drawn “from the 
scriptures” (e/e rcSu ypapoju, cf. Haer. 3.12.9), but it is just as fre¬ 
quently that Irenaeus writes “the scripture proclaims...”(/? ypcupq 
(prjcriv, cf. Haer. 3.6.1). 

What of Irenaeus’ usage of ypa<pij in demonstrably non-scrip- 
tural contexts? It is evident from our table that his employment in 
this regard is limited. At 3.6.4, 3.17.4 and 5.Praef. Irenaeus refers 
to his own text as ypaprj, and we can be sure that he did not regard 
himself as an author of scripture; yet context in each instance 
makes clear the intended reading of the term as simply “writing” or 
“book,” achieved grammatically by delimiting the attribution of 
“a writing” to a specific text of underlined and noted non-scriptural 
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authorship. Irenaeus refers to “this writing” ( tovti 7 rfj ypapfi), 
specifying not the general notion of scripture as a written body or 
broad collection, but a specific text under review. Indeed, he can 
use this same type of specific delimitation to attribute a writing to a 
heretic or another source, as there is in fact little by way of Greek 
alternative to ypaptj if one wishes to refer to the corpus of a specific 
author or group . 29 Indeed, such delimited use of the term presents, 
as a general rule in Greek religious literature, the greatest problem 
for interpreters wishing to distinguish between mention of scrip¬ 
ture and mention simply of a literary deposit. Certain instances are 
more obvious in that the delimitation refers to a title from a com¬ 
monly accepted canon (cf. the reference to “Scriptura Geneseos at 
Haer. 2.2.5, which obviously refers to the LXX text), or conversely 
to a text or author who is clearly understood not to be of such stat¬ 
ure (cf. Irenaeus’ references to his own writings). There are, none¬ 
theless, many occasions on which the delimiting of ypapij with a 
specific tide or authors name is less clear, open to criticism and 
questioning by modern readers. 

However, what is eminendy clear in Irenaeus is that non-delim- 
ited use of the term is always scriptural in its implication. To refer 
simply to “the writings” (al ypa<f>ai) or “the writing” (77 ypaprf), 
without further qualification, is always and without exception to 
indicate a passage or concept drawn from a book of scriptural 
authority which Irenaeus regards as genuine to the Christian 

29 Nonetheless, Irenaeus tends not to use the term in this way, in spite of the paucity of 
alternatives. The closest he comes is at Haer. 3.1.1, where he employs the related 
scripta (eyypatfxos) to refer to Mark recording, in written form, things learnt from 
Peter—but even this is in reference to a scriptural text (the Gospel of Mark); cf. 
3.33.4 for the same term used in reference to Papias. Irenaeus’ usual term for the 
writings of non-Christians is conscriptione , by which he indicates the writings of the 
Valentinians (1.25.4), the writings collected by Ptolemy in his library (3.21.2), the 
writings of the heretics at large (1.31.2), etc. Occasionally he employs litter as, as in 
the “spurious writings” of the “Gnostics” (1.20.1), but also the writings of Moses 
(4.2.3)—as such, the term implies for him no judgment on the value of the text. 
Irenaeus’ preference for these terms when characterising non-Christian written 
texts reinforces our claim that a non-delimited ypaprj refers in a special way to 
scripture. 
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tradition according to the teaching of the apostles. He consistently 
attacks his opponents by insisting that they distort texts and teach¬ 
ings drawn from “the scriptures” (ex tQv ypafcou), 50 reacting with 
claims that “the scripture says ...” {ftjoiv rj ypacprj ), quoting or 
paraphrasing thereafter from books either of the Old Testament 
collection, or from the “words of the Lord” (the four Gospels), or 
the “writings of the apostles” (various epistles, the Apocalypse, and 
other associated texts). Never does he use an unqualified instance 
of ypafjj in reference to a text that he does not regard as of Chris¬ 
tian scriptural possession in accord with the apostolic tradition. 

Irenaeus notion of scripture 

The above would indicate that Irenaeus has a standard of ecclesias¬ 
tical authority—namely, continuity with the Church’s handing on 
and maintaining the apostolic witness—to which he holds all texts 
described with the non-delimited title ypa<f>ij. This of course leads 
to the question of what Irenaeus ever means when speaking of such 
a text under this title. In other words, now that we are able more 
accurately to recognise when and how he uses the term, we must 
enquire after Irenaeus’ conception or definition of “scripture” as it 
has meaning in a Christian context. What sense is there in Irenaeus 
of a canon, or rule of textual authority under which texts are char¬ 
acterised by use of this term? The answer to this and similar ques¬ 
tions has already been intimated in what we have said thus far, but 
needs to be fleshed out yet further. 

Obviously, and as we have already noted, Irenaeus regards the 
contents of the Septuagint as scripture, and the sourcebook of 
scripture for all Christian exposition. He makes this explicit more 
than once, and argues it at length in Haer. 3, grounding his belief in 
an account of the divine inspiration of the Septuagint translation 
(offered at 3.21.2-3) that bears similarities to the popular Letter of 
Aristaeas. Yet the temptation to infer that “scripture” simply means 
the Old Testament has already been shown impossible, despite the 

30 Cf. Haer. 1.6.3,1.8.1,1.9.1. At 1.9.4 Irenaeus accuses theValentinians in particular 
of drawing false elements Ik tQv ypac/xSid. 
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overwhelming majority of instances in which ypa</)ij refers to a text 
from the LXX. The proof lies in the notable (if less numerous) 
instances of his use of the Gospels or writings of Paul under the 
same heading. 31 Expanding on the matter of the Gospels in partic¬ 
ular as ypa<t>ai, Irenaeus provides us with a closed canon of Gospels 
(the four now contained in the New Testament, though not in the 
same order), 32 which he holds of equal value—in terms of teaching 
authority—to the Old Testament. In this he offers us the first defi¬ 
nition of such a closed Gospel canon in the patristic witness (a fact 
of which much has been made); yet we must be careful not to call 
Irenaeus a canonist. He does not believe in the authority of a text 
based simply on its inclusion in an official listing of sacred docu¬ 
ments, even if that listing be his own. His Gospel index is primarily 
exclusive in character, presented to forestall the potential influence 
of other accounts. In this, his most definitive proclamation of a 
“canon,” namely that there are but the four Gospels previously 
mentioned, his delimiting of these books is not occasioned by an 
external listing against which they can be laid; rather, he argues for 
the closed canon of the four Gospels on reasons of tradition and 
aesthetic: 

It is not possible that there be more Gospels in number than 
these, or fewer. By way of illustration, since there are four 
zones in the world in which we live, and four cardinal winds, 
and since the Church is spread over the whole earth, and since 
the pillar and bulwark of the Church is the Gospel 33 and the 


31 See, e.g., Haer. 1.1.3, 1.3.4, 5.5.2. Our table, above, indicates a number of other 
such passages. While it clear that Irenaeus is thus perfectly willing to refer to apos¬ 
tolic texts as ypaipai, his usage in this manner is less frequent than for more custom¬ 
ary references to the Ixx under this heading. Cf., e.g., the lengthy lacuna in usage of 
the term from Haer. 4.35.4 to 4.40.3, during which Irenaeus repeatedly quotes vari¬ 
ous apostolic writings, but refers to them by name as the works of author n. 

32 On Irenaeus’ ordering of the four gospels, see T. C. Skeat, “Irenaeus and the four- 
gospel canon,” Novum Testamentum 34.2 (1992): 197-98. 

33 Cf. 1 Tim 3:15, adapted, for in Timothy the Church is the bulwark of the truth: 
here the Gospel is the bulwark of the Church. 
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Spirit of life, consequently she has four pillars, blowing 
imperishability from all sides and giving life to men. 34 

Irenaeus does not derive his closed canon of four Gospels from a 
precedent authority which delimited these and only these as valid 
and acceptable. 35 His arguments, such as they are, are aesthetic in 
content and character—four zones of the earth (perhaps linked to 
the four cardinal directions), four winds, four pillars. It is not, how¬ 
ever, aesthetic alone that drives Irenaeus’ argument. On the issue of 
what gives these four Gospels in particular their weight in Chris¬ 
tian interpretation, he puts forward the pragmatic issues of their 
power to reveal authentically the teachings of the aposdes. 

For the Gospel according to John narrates the generation 
which is from the Father, sovereign, powerful and glorious. 

[...] The Gospel according to Luke, since it has a priesdy 
character, began with Zacharias the priest as he was offering 
incense to God. [...] Matthew narrates his generation inas¬ 
much as he is man. [...] Mark began with the prophetical 
spirit which came down to men from on high. 3 ” 

It is because the four Gospels proclaim authentically and power¬ 
fully, each with its own emphasis, the truth of Christ as handed 
down by the aposdes that they are of the authority of scripture for 
the Christian, equal in sacred character to the scriptures of the old 
Law. This has been John Behr s point in another study in this jour¬ 
nal, and bears repeating here: for Irenaeus, “scripture” is that which 
speaks of Christ in accordance with the typological revelation of 
the Old Testament, in the manner set forth by the witness of the 
apostolic preaching. 37 It is not the limited contents of an approved 
itemization of recognised texts, but that body of literature which is 

34 Haer. 3.11.8 (SC 211: 160-62). 

35 See Skeat, “Four-gospel canon,” 194-99, esp. 198, for an examination of a possible 
earlier source for Irenaeus’ exegesis of the four evangelists as animals (man, lion, ox, 
eagle), drawn from an hypothetical earlier commentary on the Apocalypse, c. AD 170. 

36 Haer. 3.11.8 (SC 211: 164-68). 

37 See J. Behr, “Scripture, the Gospel, and Orthodoxy,” SVTQ 43 (2001): 245-46; 
fleshed out more substantially in J. Behr, The Formation of Christian Theology , vol. 
1: The Way to Nicaea (New York: SYS Press, 2001), esp. 17-48. 


1 
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Christologically revelatory and apostolic in its witness and procla¬ 
mation. In the reading of Denis Farkasfalvy: 

As far as the Canon is concerned, the specific novelty of 
Irenaeus’ system consisted of the substantial identification of 
“apostolic teaching” with the teaching available in what he 
called “apostolic writings.” [...] In his understanding, the 
church structures, the sacraments, and the Holy Spirit are 
considered as “apostolic heritage”; so Irenaeus never reduced 
apostolic tradition totally to a set of writings. Yet, when spe¬ 
cific doctrinal positions were examined, he evaluated the evi¬ 
dence of apostolic teaching by returning to those writings 
which the church at large considered of apostolic origin. 38 

To put the concept in Irenaeus words: 

I have demonstrated the truth and manifested the Church’s 
teaching, which the prophets proclaimed, [...] which Christ 
brought to perfection and the apostles handed down, from 
whom the Church, receiving these truths and preserving 
them in their integrity throughout all the world, transmits 
them to her sons. 39 

It is in this notion of reigning in the expansive range of poten¬ 
tially ‘scriptural” writings through recourse to the wider tradition 
of the Church, especially in its Septuagintal heritage, that we can 
find an authentic Irenaean notion of scriptural authority and delin¬ 
eation. That is “scripture” which is apostolic in its witness of the 
Christocentric truth typologically proclaimed in the received wit¬ 
ness of the Old Testament (“the Prophets,” as per Irenaeus favored 
terminology) and fully manifest in the cross and resurrection of 
Christ. 40 Says Irenaeus at another place: 

38 D.M. Farkasfalvy, "‘Prophets and Apostles’: The Conjunction of the Two Terms be¬ 
fore Irenaeus,” in W. E. March (ed.). Texts and Testaments: Critical Essays on the Bible 
and Early Church Fathers (San Antonio, TX: Trinity University Press, 1980), 128. 

39 Haer. 5.Praef. (SC 133:10). 

40 Here one of the most important passages is Haer. 4.26.1, which Irenaeus begins 
with “If any one, therefore, reads the scriptures with attention, he will find in them 
an account of Christ and a foreshadowing of the new calling. For Christ is the trea¬ 
sure which was hid in the field, that is, in this world (for the field is the world); but 
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We received the knowledge of the economy of our salvation 
through no others than those through whom the Gospel has 
come down to us. This Gospel they first preached orally, but 
later by God’s will they handed it on (tradiderunt) to us in the 
scriptures, so it would be the foundation and pillar of our 
faith. 41 

Scripture serves as this pillar inasmuch as it reveals Christ. 42 Any 
text which feigns to teach, yet proclaims a truth not in accordance 
with the heritage of the apostles, is but falsehood and blasphemy, 43 
for there is but one “true and living faith, which the Church received 
from the aposdes and distributes to her children; for the Lord of all 
things gave to his aposdes the power of the Gospel, and through 
them we too know the truth, that is, the doctrine of Gods Son.” 44 
Irenaeus’ canon is therefore the canon of truth, the rule of faith, and 
not a set listing of texts or authors. It is significant that this is the only 
sense in which Irenaeus ever employs the term Kauutu: as the “rule” of 
truth by which one is able to measure the scriptural merit of a text, 
and not in our customary meaning of a closed listing of accepted 
documents. In this sense he engages with the ancient meaning of the 
term as “measuring stick” or “guideline, ” that which sets the parame¬ 
ters of measurement. It is the canon of truth that provides guidance 
on the measurement, or authentication, of a text as scripturally reve¬ 
latory. “Scripture” is that which the Church has received, which pro¬ 
claims the truth of the economy of salvation as revealed to the apos¬ 
tles and inherited by their disciples. 45 Application of this principle 
can be fluid and far-ranging, for there was yet in Irenaeus only the 

the treasure hid in the scriptures is Christ, since he was pointed out by means of 
types and parables.” Cf. 4.35.4. 

41 Haer. 3.1.1 (SC 211: 20); cf. 1 Tim 3:15, 2 Tim 2:15, 19. 

42 See Haer. 4.11.1,4.33.15. This has been Fr Andrew Louth’s point in his reading of 
the larger question of scripture and inspiration; cf. the as-yet unpublished text of his 
lecture, A. Louth, “Inspiration of the Scriptures” (Oxford: Orthodox Theological 
Research Forum, 2003), 12, 13. 

43 See Haer. 1.20.1. 

44 Haer. 3.Praef. 

45 So see Haer. 4.32.1 on the need to read the scriptures “with the presbyters” of the 
Church, in accordance with the “tradition received from the apostles.” 
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first hints of the idea that the apostolic era was reaching its termi¬ 
nus—a view we find evidenced more potendy in the so-called 
Muratorian Fragment, our earliest description of a New Testament 
listing proper. 46 That document declares that the age of the aposdes 
has concluded, since the “end of times” is at hand, and as such no 
new texts (Hennas is specifically considered) can be included among 
this heritage 47 For Irenaeus this is clearly not so. The Church main¬ 
tains its heritage of apostolic witness to Christian truth, itself “scrip¬ 
tural” in holiness and authority inasmuch as it conforms to the dem¬ 
onstration of true interpretation given by the apostles themselves— 
the “demonstration of the apostolic preaching,” as per the tide of his 
shorter work. Their witness is known to be authentic to the eternal 
truths of Gods revelation inasmuch as it resonates with the texture of 
the received scripture of the first covenant. So Irenaeus can write in 
rather intricate language. 

Our faith is firm and not fictitious, and alone true. This can 
be proved clearly from these scriptures [here, the canon of the 
LXX], which were translated in the manner we described. 
Furthermore, the preaching of the Church is without addi¬ 
tions (interpolations). For since the apostles are much earlier 
than all [the heretics], they agree with the above mentioned 
translation, and the translation agrees with the tradition of 
the apostles (traditioni apostolorum). For Peter and John and 
Matthew and Paul, and the rest after them, and also the fol¬ 
lowers of these, preached all the prophetical writings, just as 
they are contained in the translation of the elders. 8 

46 See Blanchard, Aux source du canon , 129 n.7, where the notion of canon in the second 
century is described as “plus d’une pratique vivante, et done soumise a des fluctua¬ 
tions, que d’une fixation theorique selon des termes intangibles.” The dating of the 
Muratorian Fragment is hody contested; see G. M. Hahneman, The Muratorian 
Fragment and the Development of the Canon (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1992). 

47 See the Muratorian Fragment, lines 73-80, which in reference to Hernias reads: Oportet 
se pu pUcare uero In ecclesia populo Neque interprofe< >tas conpletum numeor Neque Inter 
apostobs In fine potest (“It should be read, yet cannot be publicised in the Church to the 
people, neither among the Prophets, for their number is complete; nor among the Apos¬ 
des for <we are in> the end of times”). Cf. Hahneman, Muratorian Fragment 7,35-37. 

48 Haer. 3.21.3 (SC 211: 408). 
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There is in Irenaeus’ mind a canon of uniform, reciprocal exposi¬ 
tion—once again, “canon” implying the received rule of faith, of 
truth, that substantiates any claims to authority, written or other¬ 
wise. The Old Testament scriptures are confirmed in their truth by 
the preaching of Christ’s apostles, whose teaching, learned directly 
from him, is concordant with the old law and the prophets. More¬ 
over, the authenticity of their own preaching can be verified by 
means of the same concordance—by the fact that in what they say 
and teach, they agree with the LXX scriptural heritage. 49 

Returning to the question o/’Hermas 

“Scripture” is not, then, to be confined for Irenaeus to a strictly 
delimited set of texts, save for when he uses the term to refer to the 
received collection of the Septuagintal Old Testament as translated 
under Ptolemy and employed by Christ and the apostles. 50 Here an 
established and concrete library is the inheritance of the Church’s 
Jewish roots. When, however, the young Christian community 
turns to the new writings produced in the era of its establishment 
and expansion, no such listing can yet be applied. Rather, 
Christological revelation as paradigmatically set forth by the apos¬ 
tles becomes the living tradition of scriptural authority, by which 
the Old Testament collection is itself given Christian heritage, and 
by which all new documents may be judged. 51 

It is in this light that we can return to the passage mentioned at 
the front of this article, namely that of Irenaeus’ reference to 
Hermas at Haer. 4.20.2. There Irenaeus famously uses the term 
ypafiij in reference to a text neither from the LXX nor later New 
Testament collection, in a manner which, as we have already noted, 
has puzzled scholars for decades. Recently, however, one view has 
come to prevail, put forward in a brief treatment by Professor R. M. 

49 So Haer. 4.33.8, which declares the Church’s exposition as in accordance with the 
scriptures. 

30 Irenaeus’ assertion in 3.21.1-3. 

51 Cf. again Haer. 4.32.1, on the need for ecclesial and apostolic reading of scriptural 
texts. 
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Grant, who in the fourth chapter of his study on Irenaeus makes 
the claim, almost in passing, that the bishop’s language here should 
probably not be read as “scripture” but simply as “writing.” 52 A 
similar assessment is made by Unger in the critical notes to Haer. 1, 
again with just as little expansion. 53 In each case, the observation 
that Irenaeus uses the term ypacpij in other contexts in his work 
rules out immediately, and with surprising definitiveness, the pos¬ 
sibility that he could have meant it as “scripture” here. There is, 
therefore, an implied disassociation with the longstanding curios¬ 
ity of scholars—indeed, going all the way back to Eusebius—as to 
the idea that Irenaeus may, like not a few others of his day, have 
considered Hermas to be of equal rank and status to the other texts 
eventually canonized into the New Testament. 54 But is such a dis¬ 
missal appropriate? It seems a risky business to stake too much 
authority on a view expressed categorically with little textual sup¬ 
port, but scholars have been ready, on a relatively large scale, to 
adopt these assessments as established fact. At a symposium on var¬ 
ious things Irenaean, the present author was startled to hear one 
speaker claim that Grant had “convincingly demonstrated” that 
Irenaeus did not view Hermas as a scriptural text. 55 This seems 
greatly overstated. Grant, together with Unger and others, have 
only suggested, not demonstrated, this particular point of view, 
and it is essential that it be examined in further detail before stake 
be laid in its validity. 56 The present concluding section of this paper 


52 R. M. Grant, Irenaeus of Lyons, ed. C. Harrison (The Early Church Fathers; Lon¬ 
don: Routledge, 1997), 38. See also his n.46 to the same page, where he comments 
(righdy) that Clement of Alexandria’s belief that Hermas was genuine scripture does 
not reflexively offer a proof one way or another for Irenaeus. I should note that, 
though in what follows I am critical of Professor Grant’s claim regarding Hermas in 
Irenaeus, I am deeply indebted to his scholarship and to his study on Irenaeus in 
particular. 

53 See Unger, Against Heresies, 9, as well as n.39, where some secondary support is of¬ 
fered for the claim. 

54 Cf. Blanchard, Aux sources du canon, 50, 128, 241. 

5 5 A view expressed in discussion at the series of papers on Irenaeus at the International 
Conference on Patristic Studies, University of Oxford, August 2003. 

56 The most detailed treatment of the matter is found in the notes by A. Rousseau et al. 
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will aim to take the specific case of Haer. 4.20.2 as an exemplifica¬ 
tion of the Irenaean notion of scripture described above. It will 
become clear in what follows that there is ample reason to challenge 
what has become the prevailing view on Irenaeus 5 appropriation of 
that document. 

The heart of the question over the reference at 4.20.2 lies in the 
manner of Irenaeus 5 introducing the apocalyptic text (we have 
already quoted the passage in English, above). The only extant 
source material from which to work is the early translation of so- 
called “Latin Irenaeus 55 : 

Bene igitur scriptura quae dicip Primo omnium crede 
quoniam unus est Deus, qui omnia constituit et consum- 
mavit et fecit ex eo quod non erat ut essent omnia, omnium: 


to the SC critical edition, SC 100: 248-50. These scholars make the same assess¬ 
ment taken up by Grant and Unger (indeed, these latter glean it in part from the SC 
commentary), and offer four points in support of the claim: (a) That there is a differ¬ 
ence between the implication of scripture in a “fa^on absolue” with the phrase ij 
ypa^rj Aeyei, but that this is not the case if the verb is changed, as in 4.20.2, to 
Aeyovcra. This is not a supportable claim, (b) That at 4.20.2 Irenaeus’ quotation of 
multiple texts is of an ascendant character: first of non-scripture, then scripture 
(OT), then the apostle, then Christ. We shall address the matter of the multiple 
quotations in what follows, through a different reading. This is SC’s strongest hy¬ 
pothesis, but even it seems improbable given that Irenaeus nowhere else uses such a 
method. Even if it is accepted, however, the notion of the lowest rung on such a lad¬ 
der of textual support being non-scriptural would fly in the face of Irenaeus’ practice 
throughout the Haer. (c) That Irenaeus’ failure to identify the source ( Hernias ), 
while he does identify Malachias, the apostle and Christ, speaks to his treatment of 
that text in a different light. But we have seen, through the table of usage above, that 
Irenaeus regularly uses ypcupij without further named identification of scriptural 
texts. Finally (d), that the thesis-support ordering of Haer. 1.22.1, with its introduc¬ 
tion of scripture with ypa<f>ij after the allusions to and partial quotations of Hennas^ 
means that he there wished deliberately to separate the two categories of text. This 
presumes that Irenaeus always sets up his arguments via the same structure, and that 
deviation from this structure indicates an intentional commentary on the value of 
the texts involved. But Irenaeus simply does not follow such a pattern, and his argu¬ 
mentative design is immensely varied throughout the corpus. Cf. A. Benoit, Saint 
IrMe; introduction a 1’etude de sa thtologie (led., Strasbourg. University Faculty de 
thyologie protestante. Etudes d'histoire et de philosophic religieuses, no. 52; Paris: 
Presses universitaires de France, I960), 146-47. 
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capax et qui a nemine capiatur (Hermas, Mand. 1). Bene 
autem et inprophetis Malachias ait , [.. .]. 57 

Based on the fragmentary evidence from Eusebius’ HE 5.8.7, SC 
has re-constructed the Greek original here as follows: 

KaXas ovv fj ypapi) 77 Xeyovocr [...] KaX&s Se Kai iv rot? 

TTpoprjTais MaXaxtas pijclw [...]. 58 

The text thus introduced “Bene igitur scriptura quae dicif (and 
here SC’s VaAty? ovv 77 ypaefsi) 1 ) Xeyovaa [...]” seems, based on 
Irenaeus’ usage in extant Greek fragments elsewhere, very proba¬ 
ble) is from Hermas, Mandate 1 , leading to the aforesaid specula¬ 
tions as to whether Irenaeus is here calling that text “scripture” or 
referring to it as “just a writing.” The scant comments offered in 
support of the latter view generally note the ambiguity of the term 
ypa<j)tj in its broad usage, then go on to draw attention to Irenaeus’ 
use of the term elsewhere in application to 1 Clement, as well as to 
his own text, all of which we have noted previously. The fuller anal¬ 
ysis of Irenaeus’ terminology and usage we have put forward above 
affords the tools to make a deeper investigation into what Irenaeus 
might have had in mind in this passage. 

Firstly, Irenaeus’ employment of an unmodified and unspecified 
ypa4>ij is significant. As we have seen, the term itself may be non- 
scriptural in point of reference if it is attributed to some other 
source (e.g., “the writing of Valentinus”; or Irenaeus’ reference to 
his own document)—though even this is rare; but without explicit 
provision of such a reference, Irenaeus’ use of an unspecified ypctcprj 
is always in application to a scriptural text. To say simply “The 
writing declares” without further qualification, as we see done here, 
is to refer to the writing of what Irenaeus considers the sacred 
corpus in its Christian embrace. He is markedly consistent in this 
regard, as our preceding comments have shown. At this first stage 
in our analysis, based purely on patterns of employment of termi¬ 
nology throughout his corpus, it seems appropriate to consider 

57 AH4.20.2 (SC 100: 628). 

58 Ibid., from SC’s Greek retro-version (SC 100: 629). 
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Irenaeus’ use of an unqualified ypatpij in introduction to this quo¬ 
tation (indeed, he never identifies it as a text from the Shepherd) as 
indicating scriptural authority in the same manner as it does in all 
other instances of such employment. 

There are, moreover, compelling arguments in favor of the scrip¬ 
tural status of Hernias at 4.20.2 which need not rely so heavily on 
the precise implications of terminology. The context of the para¬ 
graph in which the attribution, as well as the quotation of Herm. 
Mand.l, is located, is chief among these. At Haer. 4.20.1 Irenaeus 
had asserted that it is the one God, and he alone, who fashioned the 
world and all that is in it, and that this fashioning was the work of 
the Father with his Son and Spirit, not of angels or other intermedi¬ 
ary powers. In this context he quotes Genesis 2:7 (“God formed 
man, taking the dust of the earth”) in assertion of Gods direct 
activity in creation, and follows this with a quotation of Genesis 
1:26 (“Let us make man ...,” emphasising the plural first-person) 
in assertion of God’s intra-personal working. It is immediately after 
these two quotations from Genesis that Irenaeus goes on, in the 
opening phrase of 4.20.2, to pronounce that “thus the ypapij 
rightly says ...” thence to quote Hernias on the fact of God alone 
creating all things from nothing. Further, and perhaps most com- 
pellingly of all, immediately after the quotation from Hernias, 
Irenaeus quotes Malachias as one among the prophets, then quotes 
Paul, and finally even Christ, continuing his defense of the propo¬ 
sition of 4.20.1 through this collective grouping of quotations. 59 
There is no re-introduction of ypapr/ after its initial appearance at 
the front of the paragraph. All the quotations are billed under the 
same heading. 

This would suggest, rather strongly it seems to me, that Irenaeus 
is applying the term ypaprj to the whole group of selected passages 
as scripture or of scriptural authority. Certainly Malachias was thus 
regarded, and Irenaeus elsewhere suggests that the writings of the 
apostles and the Gospels, especially the words of Christ contained 

59 Cf. Mai 2:10; Eph 4:6; Mt 11:27. 
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therein, are among the sacred texts authoritative to Christians. 60 
For him thus to group three scriptural texts together in a block 
defense of a preceding statement, but also to include a text not 
viewed of the same status, especially when it is that text in particu¬ 
lar that follows the title used so extensively by Irenaeus as a refer¬ 
ence to scripture, seems profoundly unlikely. Far more plausible is a 
reading of the structure of 4.20.2 which takes the ypa<pjj at its 
beginning as a reference not only to the quotation from Hennas, 
but to all of the scriptural quotations to follow. Irenaeus has set 
forth his point at 4.20.1, and follows it up in 4.20.2 with a thesau¬ 
rus of scriptural defense. So might we lay out his argument: 

(A \Haer. 4.20.1]) God himself, the Father with his Word and 
Wisdom, formed the created order as reported in Genesis. No 
intermediary power, whether demiurge or angel, wrought the 
cosmos apart from him. 

(B [Haer. 4.20.2]) This the scriptures declare clearly: 

(1) Through Hermas (Mand. 1); 

(2) Through Malachias (Mai 2:10); 

(3) Through Paul (Eph 4:6); 

(4) Through Christs own words (Mt 11:27). 

“The scripture righdy says” is an ascription thus made to the whole 
collection of texts, offered in authoritative witness to his cosmological 
point—texts drawn from Hennas, Malachias, Paul and Christ. 
Irenaeus’ whole intention in Haer. 4 is to add to his theological defense 
from the writings of scripture, and here he does precisely this. 

An authentic Irenaean conception of scripture gives us solid 
ground to challenge the assertion that he did not regard Hermas in 
such a light, for, as we have seen, Irenaeus calls on Herm. Mand. 1 in 
precisely such a manner: as a text among the ypa<j>ai which pro¬ 
claims the reality of the Word in the pre-incarnational economy. 
Not only does he draw on Hermas in a manner like unto or approxi¬ 
mating that which he employs for the “law and the prophets” (i.e., 
the Septuagintal canon), he actually sets the texts immediately 

60 Cf. Haer. 5.Praef. 
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alongside one another, treating them in equal form and as of equal 
stature in the Christian exegetical tradition. We may not, in the 
end, be able to say that Irenaeus considered Hermas to be part of a 
listed New Testament “canon” of scripture, for indeed he had nei¬ 
ther a New Testament nor a notion of canon in this sense; but it 
seems only reasonable to suggest that he read the text as “scripture” 
from the perspective of his own tradition of interpretation. 

Concluding remarks 

It seems clear that perceptions of “scripture” in Irenaeus, beyond 
the delimited contents of the Septuagint, are more nuanced and 
fluid than in much later history, and certainly modern scholarship. 
The canon or rule of right belief, and the authority discovered in a 
given text to proclaim it, defines “scripture” more readily than 
could any listing of accepted books. There is a degree of absolute¬ 
ness in its definition, for it must represent genuinely the apostolic 
preaching, the “one faith spread throughout the world and every¬ 
where the same.” The inherited Old Testament library sets the 
framework for judging this potential in a given document, as that 
collection is illumined by the events of the passion and resurrec¬ 
tion—but it is not the limit. The canon of truth is the dynamic par¬ 
adigm of the Christian Church for discovering truth in the written 
texts of its heritage, as well as its newfound production. This is a 
robust manner of approaching the emerging sacred corpus of the 
Church, for it might allow an immense variety of texts to fit within 
the scriptural ypacpij of the community—a reality we see witnessed 
in Irenaeus’ own testimony, calling as it does upon Clement, 
Hermas and other texts as part of this heritage. Attempts to dismiss 
his reading in these instances, or to re-define it in light of the later 
canonisation of the New Testament, fail to grasp fully the nuances 
of Irenaeus’ conception of scripture, of truth, and of the authorita¬ 
tive witness of the Church’s thought and teaching. We cannot force 
later conceptions of canon on Irenaeus, nor ought we to itemize his 
categories of usage of theological texts based on such a later listing. 
Our chief paradigm in the above has been his much-disputed 
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reference to Hernias, and I think it reasonably clear and substanti¬ 
ated that Irenaeus meant by the ypa<f>ij used for its introduction 
precisely the category of “scripture” that he meant when applying 
the same to Genesis, or the law, or the prophets, or the aposdes. But 
whether Irenaeus meant “writing” or “scripture” is not really the 
question, though it seems clear he meant the latter. The true ques¬ 
tion is what calling this text, or any text, “scripture” actually means 
in terms of his approach to the written word itself. Here it is a text’s 
capability to proclaim the Christocentric vision of the cosmos, 
exemplified in the preaching of the aposdes, which stands as the 
canon that authenticates the truth of scripture, that Irenaeus sees as 
the very heart of a given text’s status as ypa^rj. 

The fluidity of his definition could not last for long. Even as he 
wrote his great tome, the already-voluminous corpus of the so- 
called “Gnostics” was expanding yet further, swelling the potential 
libraries of the faithful. To complicate the situation still more, 
echoes of Marcion’s lament against the Old Testament and much 
new Christian writing were still fresh in the ears of the populace. 
The fervor with which Irenaeus could call upon the well-defined 
canon of the Septuagint, in its wholeness, in defense against these 
latter, portended the way of the future. Even in his own pages, the 
fluidity of his approach to the sacred corpus sees a glimmer of its 
terminus: an established index of the “new,” to accompany the 
“old.” In delimiting the four Gospels as the absolute number—no 
more nor less—for Christian use, the establishment of a New Tes¬ 
tament canon in the more customary modern-day sense of that 
term, was begun. But it would not be Irenaeus who would finish it, 
and we must not fail to take into account the ongoing dynamic of 
his approach to the written word. 
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Primative, Unique, and True: 
Eusebius and the Legacy of His 
Ecclesiastical History 

Jason M. Scarborough 


Introduction 

No historian can overlook the longstanding contribution of 
Eusebius of Caesarea to Christian historiography. His writings, 
and the sources they preserve, remain required reading for any his¬ 
torian interested in the world of late Antiquity, or the origins of 
Christian empire. An overwhelming majority of the texts he pre¬ 
serves (including portions of the writings of Hegesippus and Sextus 
Julius Afficanus) 1 would have otherwise been lost to the empty 
recesses and shifting sands of history. Perhaps more importantly, at 
least for the student of historiography, Eusebius all but invents the 
genre of ecclesiastical history. 2 That genre loosely defined, along 
with its unique style of documentation (to mention nothing of its 
ideological coloring) entered the Christian mainstream with 
Eusebius’ Ecclesiastical History (HE), and remained the dominant 
historical model of the early Church until the publication of Walter 
Bauer’s landmark, Rechtglaubigkeit und Ketzerei irn dltesten 
Christentum in the early 1930s. 3 Few writers in any period of his¬ 
tory can claim so great an influence as their own. Perhaps for that 

1 Cf. R. Cameron, “Alternate Beginnings - Different Ends: Eusebius, Thomas, and 
the Construction of Christian Origins,” in Religious Propaganda and Missionary 
Competition in the New Testament World , ed. L. Bormann, K. Del Tredici, and A. 
Standhartinger (Leiden and New York: E. J. Brill, 1994), 504. 

2 A. Momigliano, “Pagan and Christian Historiography in the Fourth Century AD,” 
in Essays in Ancient and Modem Historiography (Middletown, CT: Wesleyan Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1977), 114f. 

3 English translation, Orthodoxy and Heresy in Earliest Christianity , ed. R. A. Kraft 
and G. Krodel (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1971); cf. M. J. Hollerich, “Religion 
and Politics in the Writings of Eusebius: Reassessing the First ‘Court Theologian’,” 
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reason, Eusebius’ writings and his theology continue to inspire 
intense reactions and often unrestrained animus from his inter¬ 
preters, to say nothing of his far-ranging—and often contradic¬ 
tory—legacy in scholarship. 

Although he wrote over a century ago, Jacob Burckhardt, 4 one of 
the leading proponents of Kulturgeschichte, still ranks among the 
most unsympathetic in his appraisal of Eusebius. Quite simply, 
Eusebius was, “the first thoroughly dishonest historian of antiq¬ 
uity.” 5 Whether he was a Caesaropapist, a propagandist, or even a 
toady, for many scholars, Eusebius was not an historian, at least not 
as we would reserve use of the term in the modern sense. 6 The rea¬ 
sons underlying so intense a reaction can be pursued in any 
number of ways, including denominationally, and need not be 
described here in detail. To be sure, interpretation of Eusebius has 
changed over the course of the centuries, but much of what contin¬ 
ues to be written about him has not strayed far from the spirit of 
Burckhardt’s indifference. 7 Whatever Eusebius’ worth as a theolo¬ 
gian and scholar, his hand in chronicling the rise of Constantine 
casts a shadow of doubt over all his writings—compromising them 
at best, raising them to the level of sheer propaganda at worst. In 
such an openly polemical context, the longevity of Eusebius’ HE is 
nothing short of remarkable. Even those who rank among the most 
severe and unrelenting of his critics cannot be completely rid of 

Church History 59 (1990): 309-25. 

4 A Momigliano, “Introduction to the Griechische Kulturgeschichte by Jacob Burck¬ 
hardt,” in Essays in Ancient and Modem Historiography , 295-305. 

5 J. Burckhardt, The Age of Constantine the Great > tr. M. Hadas (1853: Garden City, 
NY: Doubleday, 1949); cited in Hollerich, “Religion and Politics in the Writings of 
Eusebius,” 309. 

6 R. M. Grant, “The Case Against Eusebius, or Did the Father of Church History 
Write History?,” Studia Patristica 12 (1975): 413—21. Grant reproduces W. Nigg’s 
claim that Eusebius founded a “mythological church history.” (See his, Die Kirch- 
engeschichtsschreibung (Munich: C. H. Beck, 1934), 1-27). 

7 One important exception is the work ofT. D. Barnes. More than any other scholar, 
Barnes has been instrumental in recasting the relationship between Constantine 
and Eusebius, arguing that Eusebius’s direct contact with the emperor might have 
amounted to only a handful of visits to the imperial court. See his, Constantine and 
Eusebius (Cambridge, MA / London: Harvard University Press, 1981), 266. 
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Eusebius. 8 One reason, as has been mentioned, is the unique form 
of documentation he used and its role in the preservation of a large 
number of historical sources. A second reason, mentioned in pass¬ 
ing, is the tradition of ecclesiastical history his writings inaugurate. 

No historian in the early Church thought it necessary to retrace 
Eusebius’ steps, each beginning their accounts, rather self-con¬ 
sciously, sometime after his story ends. 9 It would be difficult to 
exaggerate the importance of this fact. Early Christian historians 
did not write histories in the same ways as their pagan contempo¬ 
raries (which tended toward secular and political considerations, 
often to the neglect of religious and social history). 10 Instead, 
Christian historians wrote as if they were compiling a comprehen¬ 
sive and exhaustive survey, with each historian contributing a por¬ 
tion of the story without overlapping. 11 This model of history— 
later eclipsed by the rise of hagiography—would quickly come to 
supplant the traditional forms of pagan historiography and biogra¬ 
phy. 12 So dramatic a change of fortune is nothing short of extraor¬ 
dinary. Only a few centuries prior to Eusebius, Christians had been 
routinely derided for their “irrationality” and caricatured as haters 
of the human race. Here the names of Lucian, Cicero, Suetonius, 

8 Cf. A. Cameron, “Eusebius of Caesarea and the Rethinking of History,” in Tria 
Cor da: Scritti in onere diAmaldo Momigliano, ed. E. Gabbo (Como: Edizioni New 
Press, 1983), 71-89. Cameron writes that much of the criticism of Eusebius, “is 
based on a rationalist dislike of Eusebius’ desire to set forth Constantine as a model 
of a Christian emperor, a new species requiring a new sort of literary and historical 
presentation;” in short, “if Eusebius can be upheld or discredited, Constantine can 
be reinterpreted [72].” 

9 Cf. R. A. Markus, “Church History and Early Church Historians,” in The Materi¬ 
al Sources, and Methods of Ecclesiastical History: Papers Read at the Twelfth Summer 
Meeting and Thirteenth Winter Meeting of the Ecclesiastical History Society , ed. D. 
Baker (Oxford: B. Blackwell, 1973), 1-17. See also, Momigliano, “Pagan and Chris¬ 
tian Historiography,” 115-17. For one of the few treatments of the relationship be¬ 
tween Eusebius and Sozomen and Socrates Scholasticus see, G. Chestnut, The First 
Christian Histories , 2d ed. (Macon, GA: Mercer University Press, 1986), 175ff. 

10 A. Momigliano, “Popular Religious Beliefs and Late Roman Historians,” in Essays 
in Ancient and Modem Historiography , 142. 

11 Cf. Cameron, “Alternate Beginnings—Different Ends,” 505. 

12 Momigliano, “Pagan and Christian Historiography,” 117. 
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and Tacitus all bear witness to a similar charge. 13 (And as the local 
and sporadic persecutions of the period suggest, many of their con¬ 
temporaries were willing to take such claims at face value, especially 
when given the necessary provocation.) Christian attempts to dis¬ 
tance themselves from such charges extended well into the early 
centuries of our era. But what was inchoate—perhaps even lack¬ 
ing—in Justin and his contemporaries gains clear expression in 
Eusebius’ HE. Christianity had a new weapon in its rhetorical arse¬ 
nal. It was the historical record itself, and it was principally through 
the refinement of historiographical traditions in the early fourth 
century (what we might call a philosophy of history) that early 
Christians finally took leave of their intellectual and “ideological 
ghetto.” 14 

Eusebius played an important role in that process, and, as such, 
maintains an overwhelming privilege of place in the annals of 
Christian historiography. In many ways, he was as unique as the 
period he endeavored to record. When he set out to complete his 
HE, he was old enough to vividly recall the pogroms and persecu¬ 
tions that checker the initial periods of the Christian movement. 
He was also perceptive enough to have seen the times for what they 
were. His attempts at situating Constantine in the larger ebb and 
flow of Christian history continue to overshadow much of what is 
written about him. (To be fair, subsequent generations are arguably 
no closer to coming to terms with the great usurper.) Even so, 
something is lost when we continue to read Eusebius’s legacy in the 
resplendent light of a Church Triumphant. 

Eusebius did not set out to write a political history. (Nor was he 
the “court historian” his predecessor Josephus had been.) As he 
repeatedly mentions in the HE, he hopes that what has been written 
will have some value for the fixture reader (HE 3.23.19). He refers 

13 Cf. R. Wilken, The Christians as the Romans Saw Them (New Haven: Yale Univer¬ 
sity Press, 1984), 50. 

14 A rather unfelicitous turn of phrase—for its origin see E. R. Dodds, Pagan and 
Christian in an Age of Anxiety (reprint: Cambridge and New York: Cambridge Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1990), 105. 
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to his work and those of his predecessors as histories. 15 They are 
histories much in the same way as the memoirs left by the 
evangelists: 

We are told, then, that for this reason the aposde John was 
urged to record in his gospel the period which the earlier 
evangelists had passed over in silence.. .Thus John in his gos¬ 
pel narrative records what Christ did when the Baptist had 
not yet been thrown into gaol, while the other three evange¬ 
lists describe what happened after the Baptist’s consignment 
to prison {HE 3.24). 

Eusebius’ HE is arguably meant to fulfill a similar function, 
although on a slightly more ambitious scale. Much like the har¬ 
mony of the gospel accounts, there can be no discrepancies in the 
history of the church. It is universal and true like its founder {HE 
1.2). Universal and true in the sense that its development is in per¬ 
fect harmony with its origins. 16 Witnesses to this fact can be found 
not only in Holy Scripture—where they obviously abound— but 
also in contemporary sources like Josephus and Hegesippus. His¬ 
tory serves to complement and fill out the narrative of Scripture. 
The rich paraphrasing of sources like Hegesippus and Africanus 
mark the novelty of Eusebius’ documentation, but the philosophy 
of history driving his account marks the distinctiveness of his 
approach to the past. 

Primative, Unique, and True 

The Greeks invented history. Without question, the idea of a 
“sacred record” long preceded the first written histories, and can 
hardly be seen to depend on them. (The Christian apologists never 
tired of making such a claim with regard to the Hebrew Scriptures.) 
But history as a philosophically charged account of the past was the 
unique contribution of the Greek mind. The works of Herodotus 
and Thucydides were the first to set the events of the past along a 
chronology. Their decision to do so has to be viewed as something 

15 HE 3.32. 

16 Cameron, “Alternate Beginnings—Different Ends,” 509. 
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of an oddity. In choosing to approach events in the manner he does, 
Thucydides broke quite clearly from popular attitudes toward the 
past, and more importantly, with what can be seen as a longstand¬ 
ing suspicion of history’s value. (Many of the first Greek historians 
were appropriately exiles or expatriates.) 17 Aristode provides what 
we can assume was a representative, if slightly more austere, view of 
the worth of history. In the ninth chapter of his Poetics, he states 
rather blithely, “Poetry is more philosophical and weighty than his¬ 
tory, for poetry speaks rather of the universal, history to the partic¬ 
ular.” 18 His rejection could not be any more plain. Of course, by 
poetry, Aristotle has in mind the tradition of epic poetry. However, 
“the issue was not whether, or to what extent, such poetry was his¬ 
torically reliable,” as one scholar has noted, but rather, “the deeper 
question of universality, or truth about life in general.” 19 Neverthe¬ 
less, considering the source (and with it the near silence about his¬ 
tory in the whole of the Greek philosophical tradition) one 
wonders how it was that history became the dominant mode of 
Christian expression from the third and fourth centuries onward. 20 

17 Momigliano, “Tradition and the Classical Historian,” in Essays in Ancient and Mod¬ 
em Historiography, 174. 

18 Humphry House, Aristotle's Poetics (London: R, Hart Davis, 1956), 11; as cited in 
M. I. Finley, “Myth, Memory and History,” in The Use and Abuse of History (New 
York: Viking Press, 1975 ), 11. 

19 Ibid., 13, arguing: “The atmosphere in which the Fathers of History set to work was 
saturated with myth. Without myth, indeed, they could never have begun their 
work. The past is an intractable, incomprehensible, mass of uncountable data. It can 
be rendered intelligible only if some selection is made, around some focus or foci.... 
Long before anyone thought of history, myth gave an answer. That was its function, 
or rather one of its functions; to make the past intelligible and meaningful by selec¬ 
tion, by focusing on a few bits of the past which thereby acquired permanence, rele¬ 
vance, and significance.” 

20 Ibid., 12. The earliest works on history were written by rhetoricians, for example, 
Lucian’s How to Write History, which was composed sometime after 165 CE. The 
immediate (epideictic) rhetorical context in which history begins to flourish in the 
fourth century has been lost on many interpreters of Eusebius. As A. Cameron has 
suggested, “One of the most important areas of legitimizing political discourse is at 
once the most obvious and the most elusive: political theory, the theoretical discus¬ 
sion and justification of government—in practice, monarchy.” See her Christianity 
and the Rhetoric of Empire: The Development of Christian Discourse (Berkeley: Uni- 
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The educated Greek or Roman was more apt to take comfort in 
the assurances of the philosophers than in the lessons of history. 
Others turned in large numbers to the mystery cults, and an even 
greater number turned to magic. 21 In either case, the timelessness of 
myth was as close as the average person might come to history. In 
choosing to write a history, Thucydides implicidy sought a 
connection between the events of his own day and those of that more 
remote mythological past. 22 Such a connection (which seems all but a 
reflex in our own time) was often far from explicit. That is to say, 
despite having invented history, the Greeks were far from perfecting it. 

The first Greek historian was Hecataeus. He wrote at the end of 
the sixth century BCE. His interest lay in correcting and rationalizing 
the various mythological stories his generation had inherited. 23 
Here, there is little distinction between history and myth (at least not 
as we would be inclined to draw it). Indeed, the relationship between 
the two is an important one for understanding the development of 
Christian historiography. The movement away from myth coin¬ 
cided with the larger processes of secularization in ancient societies. 
As Momigliano has argued, “the very birth of history-writing in the 
fifth century BCE can hardly be separated from the victory of demo¬ 
cratic institutions in Ionia and Athens.” 24 Finley sees a turning point 
in the writings of Hesiod: 

Why, he asks, why is the world so full of evil? His first answer 
is mythical in its most traditional sense; he tells the story of 

versity of California Press, 1991), 124. 

21 Momigliano, “Tradition and the Classical Historian,” 174. 

22 Finley, “Myth, Memory, and History,” 32, claiming, “After Thucydides every seri¬ 
ous historian wrestled with the same difficulties, and usually preferred to wrestle 
with them in the field of contemporary history. The idea of a historical narrative, of 
a continuum of events in time, had come to stay. But what purpose did it serve?... 
The idea had arisen and been nurtured, that society was bound to its past, and up to 
a point could be understood from its past, in ways which differed from the old ways 
of myth. That idea was thwarted, however, by the absence of the idea of progress, by 
the idealization of the eternal and immutable against the changing and transient... 
by cyclical views of history, by primitivistic doctrines.” 

23 Cf. A. Momigliano, “Tradition and the Classical Historian,” I62f. 

24 Ibid, 166. 
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Prometheus and Pandora ... he continues without pause, I 
will tell you another tale, and his second one, the alternative 
to the Pandora myth, is the account of the races of man. 
Clearly there is a new kind of thinking here, inchoate, poetic, 
not systematic, not followed through and not even properly 
linked with the rest of the long poem, but nonetheless point¬ 
ing to an entirely new line of intellectual endeavor and point¬ 
ing away from myth and epic . 25 

That new line of thinking began with a question—asking, perhaps 
for the first time: What lay at the beginning of history? In Hesiod, 
etiology does not necessarily prefigure eschatology, as it does, for 
example, in Christian writings. (Both categories are essential for 
understanding the changes implicit in the development of Christian 
historiography. The same cannot be said of pagan historiography.) 
Hesiod marks the moment when “history turns into philosophy.” 26 
The larger movement is one from the timelessness of mythos to the 
timelessness of metaphysics . 27 What separated Hesiod from 
Herodotus and Thucydides is a particular understanding of time 
and its importance. The same can be said to separate Herodotus and 
Thucydides from their Christian successors centuries later. 

For Greeks and Romans, historical events were “governed by 
fortune,” and human actions, “ruled by Fate.” 28 Fortune con¬ 
trolled the events of history with a Machiavellian hand. And she 
did so almost universally No matter ones philosophical perspec¬ 
tive, Fortune had a decisive role to play in shaping the course his¬ 
tory would take. Even in those critical moments when Fortune, for 
all intents and purposes, relinquished control. 

25 Finley, “Myth, Memory, and History,” 17. 

26 For the argument see, O. Gigon, Der Ursprung der griechischen Philosophie. Von 
Hesiod bis Parmenides, [von] Olof Gigon (Basel: Schwabe, 1945), 22-23; the citation 
is from ibid., 17. 

27 Ibid., 17. 

28 Chestnut, “The Pagan Background,” in The Christian andJudaic Invention of His¬ 
tory, 29. For a general background reading see C. Stead, Philosophy in Christian An¬ 
tiquity (Cambridge and New York: Cambridge University Press, 1994). 
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Although the power of Fortune held sway over most of his¬ 
tory, it was nevertheless true that Fortune herself could create 
a certain exceptional situation—the Kaipog or “critical mo¬ 
ment”—in which a single decision by a single human being 
affected the whole subsequent course of history . 29 

The affinity of Christian historians for the term kairos, whether 
ancient or modern, cannot be pursued here in any great detail, but 
should be noted all the same. Eusebius interestingly reserves use of 
the term “fortune” to refer to the accidental within history. 30 We 
can assume he does so intentionally, arguing in his Preparatio 
Evangelica, that only the Christian God is above Fate. 31 

Overcoming fate was a concern of near absolute importance in 
the ancient world. In the end, pagans and Christians were beset by 
a similar problem: How to account for the existence of evil in the 
world? The timelessness of the problem can be deceiving, and may 
to some degree obscure the uniqueness of the question—or at the 
very least, the originality of Christianity’s answer. As Momigliano 
suggests, it was only the extension of the Roman Empire that made 
possible the writing of universal history. 32 In this sense, we can 
point to four overarching historical schemes: The succession of 
world empires; the succession of races (often characterized by 
metals); the biological scheme of the human being passing through 
childhood, youth, maturity, and old age; and the scheme of human 
progress passing through stages from barbarism to civility. 33 The 

29 Ibid., 35-36; see also his The First Christian Histories , 33-64 = “Fate, Fortune, Free 
Will and Nature in Eusebius of Caesarea,” Church History 42 (1973): 165-82. 

30 Ibid., 40. “Eusebius in fact picked up a certain amount of this pessimistic Fortune 
language about uncertainty and death from the classical Graeco-Roman 
historiographical tradition, but he used that language only in company with a Pla¬ 
tonic reinterpretation of its significance for human life. The future was indeed filled 
with perilous uncertainties as the Greek and Roman historians had pointed out, but 
the moral to be drawn from this, Eusebius said, was that it was necessary for human 
beings to recognize that their true home was in that hypercosmic realm where their 
souls would return after death.” 

31 Eusebius, op cit., 6.3.5; Chestnut, The First Christian Histories , 35ff. 

32 Momigliano, “Time in Ancient Historiography,” 189. 

33 Polybius, for example, argued that humanity evolved through a series of transitions. 
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last, as we will see was especially important for Eusebius (cf. HE 
1.2.23). 

Hesiod s Works and Days represents the earliest formulation of 
the succession of different races—gold, silver, heroic, and iron. The 
heroic race, which holds a certain correspondence to the times of 
the Mycenaean period (the so-called Bronze Age) 34 and the iron 
race (contemporaneous with the time of Hesiod) are the only races 
that can be seen to lie within the bounds of history. The gold and 
silver races remain impermeable to history and forever timeless in 
their apprehension. Therefore, for those who shared Hesiods 
mind, history was a long and ill-fated decline from a perfected past 
to a corrupt and unhappy present. Theories of decline were one 
way in which ancient historians sought to account for the existence 
of evil in the world. The determinism of the Stoics, for example, 
was another attempt, as were the influx of astrology, and the rise of 
Christian and pagan Gnosticism. The manner in which the Stoics 
characterize the universe came very close to approximating a Chris¬ 
tian view of Providence, with one exception. 35 

Greek historiography had no implicit idea of progress, focusing 
almost exclusively on contemporary and near-contemporary 
events. Pagan historians (broadly conceived) stood under no obli¬ 
gation to account for the whole span of human history. 36 Their 
writings, therefore, can be best described in terms of what they 
sought to chronicle, a history of change. 37 Christian historiogra¬ 
phy as it developed in the fourth century CE (seen most plainly in 
the writings of Eusebius) could not have been any more different. It 
was Momigliano again who was instrumental in challenging the 
tendentious way in which scholars had approached Greek and 

“until they degenerate again into perfect savages and find once more a master and a 
monarch.” For the text and citation see ibid., 188. 

34 Lasting roughly from 2000 BCE to 1200 BCE. 

35 Cicero is still required reading, see his The Nature of the Gods , tr. H. C. P. 
McGregor, intro. J. M. Ross (New York: Penguin Books, 1972), 92f. 

36 Cf. G. Chestnut, “The Pagan Background,” in The Christian andJudaic Invention of 
History , ed. J. Neusner, (Adanta, GA: Scholars Press, 1990), 29-49. 

37 A. Momigliano, “Tradition and the Classical Historian,” 166. 
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Christian views of time. 38 (Much of what continues to be written 
about historiography is still indebted to that great scholar.) Simply 
stated, the prevailing view had been that Greeks conceived of time 
in cycles, while Jews and Christians thought of time in a linear pro¬ 
gression. However, Greek philosophers, not to mention historians, 
were far from systematic in their use of time. Momigliano summa¬ 
rizes the distinction between Greek and biblical history in the fol¬ 
lowing manner. 39 First, the biblical account was unique in its conti¬ 
nuity. Even the more universal of histories, like Diodorus Siculus’ 
Library of History, made no such demand of history. Second, 
Hebrew historians did not use reliability as a criterion for selecting 
and graduating events. Third, the biblical historian had the reli¬ 
gious duty to remember the past. (Greeks and Romans cherished 
the examples of the past, and endeavored to save it from the danger 
of being forgotten.) Finally, biblical historians subordinated them¬ 
selves to the prophet. 

Thus, from the origins of the Gospel tradition forward, Chris¬ 
tian historiography held a distinct—almost obsessive—teleologi¬ 
cal focus that distinguished it from its pagan contemporaries. (To 
be fair, the Greeks had no such overriding interest when it came to 
history, whether religious or otherwise.) 40 The distinctiveness of 
Christian historiography, however, is indistinguishable from its 
providential coloring of the world and God’s actions therein. Such 
a view is an undeniable birthright of Christianity’s Jewish past, but 
for both religions the fourth century marks something of a water¬ 
shed. 41 

38 Momigliano, “Time in Ancient Historiography,” in Essays in Ancient and Modem 
Historiography , 179-204. 

39 The following discussion is taken from Momigliano, “Time in Ancient Historiog¬ 
raphy,” 194fF. 

40 Finley, “Myth, Memory and History,” 24f. 

41 Cf. J. Neusner, “The Birth of History in Christianity and Judaism,” in The Chris¬ 
tian and Judaic Invention ofHistory , 3-15; see also, J. Pelikan, “Eusebius: Finality 
and Universality in History,” in idem, The Finality of Jesus Christ in an Age of Uni¬ 
versal History: A Dilemma of the Third Century (Ecumenical Studies in History 3; 
Richmond: John Knox Press, 1966). 
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Church and Historiography at a Turning Point 

In the Church, as Momigliano insightfully noted, “conformity 
with the origins is evidence of truth.” 42 Such a statement seems 
obvious enough to have easily gone without saying. However, in 
the context of the fourth century there was no organized or agreed 
upon body of doctrine in the Church. Christian origins were them¬ 
selves undergoing a process of development, refinement, and 
change. Eusebius, much like Origen before him, 43 was well aware 
of this fact. (The great antagonists of the Christian movement, 
Celsus and Porphyry foremost among them, would not let Chris¬ 
tians forget it, making the question of the movements origins a 
cause citebre of sorts.) In opening his HE, Eusebius locates the focus 
of his work in recounting the bishops of illustrious sees, the heralds 
of the Word of God in each generation, heretics, the fate of the 
Jews, pagan attacks, and the suffering of the faithful (HE 1.1.1-2). 
What distinguishes his work is not the effort at establishing a chro¬ 
nology, (Eusebius himself had written such a work prior to begin¬ 
ning his HE) but rather the writing of Christian history in the form 
of a sustained and systematic narrative. 44 It is in this sense that his¬ 
tory was born in the fourth century. Prior to Eusebius no sustained 
historical narrative can be found in Christian literature, the Gospel 
traditions notwithstanding. Eusebius argues that it was necessary 
to devote himself to such a task precisely for this reason, because so 
far as he was aware, “no previous Christian author has been con¬ 
cerned with this kind of writing” (HE 1.1.5). Therefore, in writing 

42 Momigliano, Classical Foundations of Modem Historiography (Berkeley: University 
of California Press, 1990), 136. 

43 See the preface to Origen’s famed On First Principles , trans. G. W. Butterworth 
(Gloucester, MA.: P. Smith, 1973). For a treatment of the relationship between 
Origen and Eusebius, see C. Kannengiesser, “Eusebius of Caesarea, Origenist,” in 
Eusebius, Christianity, andJudaism , eds. H. W. Attridge and G. Hata (Leiden and 
New York: E. J. Brill, 1992), 433-66. 

44 Neusner, “The Birth of History,” 3f. See also, A. Momigliano, “Burckhardt and the 
Griechische KulturgeschicteJ 297. Momigliano argues that since the birth of history 
in the fifth century CE, there have been two overarching types of historiographical 
works: chronological and systematic. Chronological works focused on institutions 
and customs, while systematic works tended to focus on the narration of events. 
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what would be the equivalent of a “national history” for the Chris¬ 
tians, Eusebius came to attribute “a transcendental significance to 
the period of origins.” 45 That significance extends through to the 
culmination of human history, and can be read as largely synony¬ 
mous with the overarching economy of salvation that informs it. (A 
lesson Eusebius had learned from the apologists.) That is to sug¬ 
gest, history itself becomes soteriologically charged in the HE. 

Eschatology would prove to be the key Christian apologists 
needed to argue tradition on an entirely different basis from their 
Greco-Roman contemporaries and rivals. It was a debate of no 
small importance. As Mark Burrows has noted here with regard to 
Tertullian, “[e]schatology finally dislocates the Roman attack on 
Christianity by placing history along a different plane of orienta¬ 
tion altogether.” 46 In the context of the fourth century, even prior 
to a time of Christian promotion, Romanitas and Christianitas 
need not have been seen as mutually exclusive. For Christians like 
Eusebius, it is Christ that gives history its historic dimension. The 
events of the Incarnation give shape and meaning to the scope of 
human events. Therefore, history is the arena in which God dem¬ 
onstrates consideration for a chosen people. The overarching 
theme of the HE, as Ron Cameron rightfully suggests, is nothing 
other than, “the apologetic scheme of God’s plan through Christ in 
human history.” 47 The mysteries implicit in the Incarnation pro¬ 
claim to all (even those still under the custodianship of the law) the 
promises that have been realized in the Christian religion. For 
Eusebius, there can be no authentic human history outside of the 
divine economy. As a result, Christian chronography—the 

45 A. Momigliano, Classical Foundations of Modem Historiography, 138. 

46 For the connection between eschatology and apologetics, see M. S. Burrows, 
“Christianity in the Roman Forum: Tertullian and the Apologetic use of History,” 
in The Christian and Jewish Invention of History, 51-75. 

47 Cameron, “Alternate Beginnings—Different Ends,” 503, concluding, “By situat¬ 
ing the ‘dispensation and the divinity’ (Histeccl. 1.1.7) of God in Christ at a particu¬ 
lar junction of history, a theology of the Incarnation actually made it possible for 
Eusebius to imagine a way to construct a purposeful narrative of the formative cen¬ 
turies of Christianity.” 
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systematic ordering of the historical record—emerges as a philoso¬ 
phy of history with the Incarnation as its “nodal point.” 48 

Apologetics and Ecclesiastical History 

The apologetic dimension of Eusebius’ HEhas often been noted. 49 
One of his aims in writing his Chronicle had been the demonstra¬ 
tion of the superior antiquity of the Jewish religion. However, 
Eusebius is arguably doing more than simply recycling an apolo¬ 
getic topos when he maintains the antiquity of Christianity. Much 
like the apologists before him, Eusebius is seeking to answer the 
then common charge that Christianity was a modern, strange, and 
novel religion—or more pointedly, that it was a superstition (cf. 
HE 1.4). For Eusebius, the recent appearance of Christ, although 
logically grounds to the contrary, is not proof of Christian novelty. 
Rather, it marks a return to a more reasonable form of worship. 

Men who through the error they had inherited from genera¬ 
tions of ancestors were in the grip of the old spiritual sickness 
of idol-worship, by the power of Christ and through the 
teaching of His followers and the miracles they wrought were 
freed, as it were, from cruel masters and found release from 
galling fetters. They turned their backs on devilish polythe¬ 
ism in all its forms, and acknowledged that there was one 
God only, the Fashioner of all things. Him they honored with 
the ordinances of true religion through that divine, reason- 

48 Barnes, Constantine and Eusebius, 131. For the claim that chronography represents a 
philosophy of history, see Momigliano, “Pagan and Christian Historiography,” 
110: “It soon became imperative for the Christians to produce a chronology which 
would satisfy both the needs of elementary teaching and the purposes of higher his¬ 
torical interpretation. The Christian chronographers had to summarize the history 
which the converts were now supposed to consider their own; they had also to show 
the antiquity of the Jewish-Christian doctrine, and they had to present a model of 
providential history. The result was that, unlike pagan chronology, Christian Chro¬ 
nology was also a philosophy of history.” 

49 See, for example, A. J. Droge, “The Apologetic Dimensions of the Ecclesiastical His¬ 
tory” in Eusebius, Christianity and Judaism, 492-509; M. Frede, “Eusebius’Apolo¬ 
getic Writings,” in Apologetics in the Roman Empire: Pagans, Jews and Christians , eds. 
M. Edwards, et al. (Oxford: Clarendon, 1999), 223-50. 
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able worship of which our Saviour sowed the seed in the life 
of men. 50 

Heavenly providence is forever at work in sustaining the world, 
impressing upon and even compelling the minds of emperors {HE 
2.2). The intersection—and interrelation—of the two has been 
one of the more troubling aspects of Eusebius’ legacy. Politics and 
Providence make the oddest of bed fellows in the HE. It is arguably 
one of the reasons why Eusebius has been met with such fear and 
loathing over the centuries. But at the same time, it also points to 
the originality implicit in his view of history. 

Eusebius understood Christ in sharply Origenistic terms. (Space 
and good sense precludes any attempt at describing the subordina- 
tionism implicit in his theology.) 51 His doctrine of the imitation of 
the Logos, however, speaks to a larger connection he draws 
between monarchy and monotheism {HE 10.5-9). We return to 
this point briefly in concluding the essay below. It is this connec¬ 
tion that largely accounts for the eschatological coloring of his por¬ 
trait of Constantine. To be fair, Eusebius never explicitly refers to 
Constantine using divine terminology (which would no doubt 
offend our modern sensibilities, but would have been common¬ 
place to a pagan audience grown accustomed to the apotheoses of 
several of the most pitiless of Roman emperors). He does argue, 
however, that the temporal reign of the emperor on earth bears 
a resemblance to the heavenly administration of the Logos, such 
that Constantines victories over the enemies of the Church are 
themselves an “epiphany” of the Logos {HE 10.8.1). 52 His view 
of imitation {mimesis) largely takes shape among his later works, 

50 HE 2.3. 

51 Among the many works on the subject see, A. Grillmeier, Christ in Christian Tradi¬ 
tion , trans. J. Bowden (London: Mowbrays, 1965), 167-90; R.P.C. Hansen, The 
Search for the Christian Doctrine ofGod (Edinburgh: T & T Clark, 1988), 57ff; and 
the more recent, Westminster Handbook to Origen , ed. J. A. McGuckin (Louisville 
and London: Westminster John Knox Press, 2004), 73-78, passim. 

52 For an excellent treatment of Hellenistic kingship theory and it importance for un¬ 
derstanding Eusebius's view of Constantine, see Chestnut, The First Christian His¬ 
tories ,141-74. 
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particularly his De Laudibus Constantini. That does not mean, 
however, that it fails to inform his earlier works, especially if we 
agree with the suggestion put forward by T. D. Barnes, that 
Eusebius intended his Life of Constantine (VC) to be a continuation 
of the HEP The connection Eusebius draws between monotheism 
and monarchy speaks, even if only indirectly, to a more important 
organizing principle of the HE. 


Origen’s great Contra Celsum remains one of the definitive 
expressions of Christian apologetics. Eusebius, born only a decade 
or so after Origen’s death, was intimately acquainted with the writ¬ 
ings of the great Alexandrian. Eusebius, along with his mentor, 
Pamphilus, had even written an Apology for Origen, while the latter 
was incarcerated awaiting martyrdom. (Origen had come under 
increased scrutiny following attacks by Methodius and other theo¬ 
logical rivals.) 54 A second near-contemporary also needs mention¬ 
ing. The great neo-Platonist and biographer Porphyry was des¬ 
tined to have as great an impact on Eusebius and his generation— 
only this time negatively. His Against the Christians had a decisive 
role in shaping the apologetic dimensions of Eusebius’ HEP 
Indeed, a special place is reserved in all Christian apologetics for 
Porphyry, arguably the most trenchant and formidable opponent 
the movement would face in antiquity. From the scraps of his writ¬ 
ings that survive, it is clear that Porphyry was a learned opponent 
well-versed with the Christian Scriptures. 56 Much of the first book 
of the HE aims at broadly refuting the charges raised in Porphyry’s 
Against the Christians. But it was not simply the Scriptures that 
needed defending; rather, for Eusebius, the whole of human his- 


53 T. D. Barnes, “Panegyric, History and Hagiography in Eusebius’ Life of Constan¬ 
tine” in The Making of Orthodoxy (Cambridge and New York: Cambridge Univer¬ 
sity Press, 1989), 114. 

54 For an excellent description of the larger controversy over Origen see, E. A. Clark, 
The Origenist Controversy: The Cultural Construction of an Early Christian Debate 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1992). 

55 Kannengiesser, “Eusebius of Caesarea,” 436. 

56 Cf. Wilken, The Christians as the Romans Saw Them , 126-63. 
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tory required a systematic and painstaking assessment. 57 This is the 
novelty of Eusebius’s view. In this sense, the Contra Celsum right¬ 
fully marks the moment of Christianity’s arrival intellectually, but I 
would argue, it is the HE that marks the moment of the move¬ 
ment’s arrival ideologically. What separates the latter from the 
former is the specific use of history. In the interval between Origen 
and Eusebius, the stakes of the debate had changed. It is all but 
impossible to exaggerate the importance of Constantine’s conver¬ 
sion. However, Eusebius had likely finished a version of the HE 
prior to the Battle at the Milvian Bridge (312 C£). 58 Its immediate 
context, therefore, was one of persecution, not promotion. Even in 
later periods of Christian promotion, as later in the fourth century, 
it is historiography, specifically a systematic and ordered retelling 
of history, which comes to represent the culmination of the apolo¬ 
getic program. (It took only a small reflexive turn to observe a simi¬ 
lar dynamic at work within the church, seen most clearly in the 
manner in which heresy comes to dominate Christian historiogra¬ 
phy forever after.) We see the seeds of this in Tertullian when he 
argues a devolution of Roman religion and morality, 59 but it gains 
its clearest expression in Eusebius — Christianity is the primitive, 
unique, and true religion (HE 1.4.11). 


57 Kannengiesser, “Eusebius of Caesarea,” 442. 

58 The question of the multiple editions of the HE has been widely pursued in scholar¬ 
ship and need not detain us here (cf. T. D. Barnes, “Some Inconsistencies in 
Eusebius, n Journal of Theological Studies (JTS) n.s. 35 (1984): 470-75, as well as his 
more detailed discussion in idem, Constantine and Eusebius, 126fF.; and A. Louth, 
“The Date of Eusebius’ Historia Ecclesiastical JTS n.s. 41 (1990): 111—23; R. W. 
Burgess, “The Dates and Editions of Eusebius’ Chronici canones and Historia 
ecclesiastical JTS 48 (1997): 471-504.) The version that we have dates sometime 
within the years 324-26 C.E. If that is the case, it is all but impossible to agree with 
Louth when he argues elsewhere that the Arian Controversy does not much affect 
the HE (idem, “Introduction to Eusebius’s The History of the Church ” (New York: 
Penguin Books, 1989), xii.). 

59 In his Apologeticus, 6.9-10, he writes: “In dress, habit of life, furniture, feeling, yes! 
and speech, you have renounced your ancestors. You are forever praising antiquity 
and everyday you improvise some new way of life.” Cited in Burrows, “Christianity 
in the Roman Forum,” 61. 
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The Cumulation of World History 

In his landmark work, Pagan and Christian Historiography in the 
Fourth Century AD, Momigliano argued that ecclesiastical history 
had a distinct catechetical function. As such, it was aimed almost 
exclusively at the believer. As he suggests in a later work: 

The Christians claimed that, though they were the most re¬ 
cent nation, yet they were in fact born with the world. They 
claimed to be a nation growing not through the process of 
natural births but through the process of mystical rebirths 
.. .The more superficial aspects of this new history were capa¬ 
ble of being expressed in the pagan form of chronography. 

But Chronology, however subtly handled, was unable to con¬ 
vey the complex and revolutionary implications of the Chris¬ 
tian interpretation of history. In the first generations the 
Gospels filled the need. Later, after a gap which needs expla¬ 
nation, Christian historians created ecclesiastical history to 
supplement the Gospels . 60 

Conversion to Christianity, for Momigliano, was accompanied 
by (among other things) an initiation into a new view of history. 61 
That new view of history had to be able to convey the antiquity of 
the Christian religion (so as to contradict pagan claims of illegiti¬ 
macy), as well as provide an introduction to the providential coloring 
that marked the distinctiveness of the Christian Weltanschauung . 62 
However, so narrow a focus on conversion, specifically as the driv¬ 
ing force behind the development of ecclesiastical history, only 

60 Ibid., 196. 

61 Momigliano, “Pagan and Christian Historiography,” 111, claiming: “Universal 
chronology in the Christian sense was bound to take into account not only the be¬ 
ginning, but also the end; it had either to accept or else to fight the belief in the mil¬ 
lennium. Chronology and eschatology were conflated. Both Julius Africanus and 
Hippolytus were firm believers in the millennium, without, however, believing in 
its imminence. But the higher purpose of philosophy of history was never separated 
from the immediate task of informing and edifying the faithful.” 

62 HE 1.2. It is precisely the antiquity and divinity of the movement that Eusebius 
seeks to demonstrate with the writing of his HE. It is Christ that fully reveals the 
economy of salvation implicit in human history, transforming the symbol into 
truth (cf. HE 2.3). 
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serves to domesticate the apologetic dimensions of Eusebius’ 
rhetoric. 

Christian views of history differed from those of their contem¬ 
poraries by virtue of their teleological focus. Such a distinction, of 
course, came to the surface most vigorously in the writings of early 
Jewish and Christian apocalyptists. In Eusebius’ time, apocalyptic 
views once again ran the danger of boiling over. It is perhaps such a 
fear that explains Eusebius’ reticence toward the Book of Revela¬ 
tion, along with his hostility to millenarian views more generally. 63 
What was at question, however, was the very interpretation of his¬ 
tory and whose vision of the world would get priority in deciding 
it. 64 It is this larger conversation that Eusebius’ HE presupposes. Is 
Christianity other-worldly? Or this-worldly? 

Scholars have characterized the development of Christian apoc¬ 
alyptic as a movement away from a prophetic (viz. Jewish) view of 
history toward a more universal understanding of historical events. 
Robert North, for example, characterized the distinction in terms 
of a prophetic view of history as event , over and against an apocalyp¬ 
tic view of history as a pattern . 65 For the prophet there is a lesson still 
to be learned from history, while for the apocalyptist, history, 
understood in any meaningful sense, has already come to an end. 
Both views were able to maintain a divine order underlying and 
sustaining the world, but contrasted sharply over the ultimate 
direction and purpose of history. 

Eusebius and his contemporaries provide a unique window onto 
the rhetorical world of the late fourth and early-fifth century. 66 In 

63 Grant, Eusebius as Church Historian (Oxford: Clarendon, 1980), 126-27. 

64 Among the endless works on apocalyptic, see R. North, “Prophecy to Apocalyptic 
via Zechariah,” in Congress Volume: Uppsala 1971 ,47-71. VTSup 22 (Leiden: Brill, 
1972); J. J. Collins, “From Prophecy to Apocalypticism: The Expectation of the 
End,” in idem, The Encyclopedia of Apocalypticism: Volume 1: The Origins of 
Apocalypticism in Judaism and Christianity (New York: Continuum, 2000), 129- 
61; P. D. Hanson, “Apocalypse, Genre,” and “Apocalypticism,” in Interpreter’s Dic¬ 
tionary of the Bible: Supplemental Volume (Nashville: Abingdon, 1976), 27-34. 

65 North, “Prophecy to Apocalyptic,” 65. 

66 It remains something of an irony that the first chapter of Christian historiography 
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writing his HE, Eusebius was met by a number of singular prob¬ 
lems. He first had to answer the charges of illegitimacy still very 
much alive in pagan circles, but he also had to account for the devi¬ 
ation and variation within the Christian movement itself, notably 
the millenarianism of his contemporaries. He did so by situating 
the Christian message within a more comprehensive religious his¬ 
tory—one that stretches from the very beginnings of time—and by 
adopting the “genetic” model of heresy first put forward by 
Irenaeus and others. 67 As such, his whole corpus of writings repre¬ 
sents one massive and comprehensive apobgia for the Christian 
faith. Much like his initial efforts at reconciling the historical 
record in his Chronicb, the HE recasts all human history along a 
single line of development. 68 Again, as Burrows has argued, escha¬ 
tology was the key Christians needed to dislocate the pagan attack 
by placing history on a different plane altogether. 69 Christianity is 
not the mean and modest religion its opponents mistakenly claim 
it is (both pagans and heretics alike), but rather a return to a more 
reasonable form of worship. It is not a superstition at all, but rather 
the one unique, primitive, and true religion {HE 1.4.15). 

The universality of such a claim marks the distinctiveness of 
Eusebius’ apologetic. (It might also speak to the need for a broader 
and more detailed definition of apologetics.) As E. Gallagher 

was written by a crypto-Arian. What's more, the same century that gave rise to the 
ecclesiastical histories of Socrates, Sozomen and Theoderet—arguably the zenith of 
ecclesiastical history—also gave rise to Philostorgius. The latter was no crypto- 
Arian, writing his history of the Church from a decidedly neo-Arian, or Eunomian, 
standpoint. As Philostorgius plainly demonstrates, a historian need not be “ortho¬ 
dox” to betray all the earmarks of the genre. Might the motivations underlying 
Philostorgius' history suggest something about the genre as a whole? Or more im- 
portandy, the manner in which Eusebius himself might have intended his HE to be 
read? See H. Leppin, “Heretical Historiography: Philostorgius,” in Studia Patristica 
34 (2001): 110-24. 

67 Cf. Against Heresies, 1.23. 

68 E. Gallagher, “Piety and Polity: Eusebius' Defense of the Gospel,” in Religious Writ¬ 
ings and Religious Systems. Systematic Analysis of Holy Books in Christianity, Islam, 
Buddhism, Greco-Roman Religions, Ancient Israel, and Judaism , ed. J. Neusner, et al. 
(Atlanta, GA.: Scholars Press, 1989), 140. 

69 P. 8, n.28. 
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suggests, “Eusebius presents his apology not as an occasional work 
directed against a specific opponent,” but rather, “as a definitive 
statement that refutes all criticisms of Christianity and establishes 
forever the truth about its origin and destiny.” 70 His theology, 
although best described as moderate, if not conservative, however, 
did run the danger of lapsing into Arianism. (So much so, of 
course, that Eusebius was condemned at the council of Antioch in 
325 shortly before the Council of Nicaea.) The tenuous position of 
his theology demands that we read his HE along with at least one 
important caveat: Eusebius was writing from a position constantly 
under siege. 71 

Conclusion: Christ the Civilizing Force 

In concluding this essay, it is necessary to say an additional word 
concerning the scope of Eusebius’ apologetic. A certain naive her¬ 
meneutic continues to guide scholarship into Eusebius. As M. 
Hollerich has rightfully pointed out, too great an attention has 
been paid to the political dimensions of his writings, much to the 
detriment of Eusebius’s role as a theologian and scholar. 72 (We need 
not be reminded again of the role of self-interest in the writing of 
history.) 73 Eusebius was not an organic thinker like his predecessor 
Origen. But what he had faithfully internalized was an Origenistic 
view that Christ rendered history historic. Just as Cyril of Alexan¬ 
dria would later argue that there is no authentic human nature out¬ 
side of the will and workings of God, 74 neither is there authentic 
human history outside of the divine economy that gives it shape 

70 Gallagher, “Piety and Polity,” 153. 

71 R. M. Grant, “The Case Against Eusebius,” 421, refers to the HE of Eusebius as a 
“survival kit,” which sought to maintain the bishop in both ecclesiastically and po¬ 
litically trying times. The strong episcopal bias of the HE, the prioritization of the 
great bishops of the great sees (seen even in his discussion of Philo, for example, 
2.17.23) is itself a reminder of the precarious balance in which Eusebius’ own epis¬ 
copal fortunes rested. 

72 Hollerich, “Religion and Politics,” 309f. 

73 For a rather conservative reaction to the question of historicism, see A. Momigliano, 
“Historicism Revisited,” in Essays in Ancient and Modem Historiography , 365-73. 

74 The definitive work on the topic remains, J. A. McGuckin, Saint Cyril ofAlexan - 
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and meaning. Again, as Ron Cameron has argued, “[b]y situating 
the ‘dispensation and divinity’ {Hist. Eccl. 1.1.7) of God in Christ 
at a particular junction of history, a theology of the Incarnation 
actually made it possible for Eusebius to imagine a way to construct 
a purposeful narrative of the formative centuries of Christianity.” 75 
But the question remains why construct a narrative in the manner 
that Eusebius does? 

As Momigliano has suggested, no contemporary of Eusebius can 
rightfully compete with him for the invention of ecclesiastical 
history: 

Eusebius, like any other educated man, knew what proper 
history was. He knew that it was a rhetorical work with a 
maximum of invented speeches and a minimum of authentic 
documents. Since he chose to give plenty of documents and 
refrained from inventing speeches, he must have intended to 
produce something different from an ordinary history . 76 

Even Hegesippus, arguably the most important of Eusebius’ prede¬ 
cessors, “was simply no historian.” 77 The HE departs from more 
conventional histories because it set for itself the rather daunting 
task of chronicling a cosmic struggle {HE 4.7). As such Eusebius 
conceives of history not only universally, but as a totality. There¬ 
fore, if he is the author of a national history, as has often been 
argued, it is a national history of a different sort. Heretics (notably 
millenarians) and pagans hold a similar adversarial relationship to 
the church. Underlying the ideology that informs that relationship 
was a novel approach to history. This is most certainly true with 
regard to the importance Eusebius gives the remote past, as well as 
the unusual form of documentation he uses. 78 (Eusebius’ HE can 
be seen as a new type of historical document, much in the same way 
that the Church of the fourth century has to be regarded as a new 

dria: The Christological Controversy: Its History , Theology and Texts (Leiden and New 
York: E.J. Brill, 1994). 

75 R. Cameron, “Alternate Beginnings - Different Ends,” 503. 

76 Momigliano, “Pagan and Christian Historiography,” 115. 

77 Grant, Eusebius as a Church Historian , 38. 

78 Momigliano, “Pagan and Christian Historiography,” 117. 
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and evolving institution.) Again, describing the novelty of the HE, 
however, might still fall short of answering why it takes the particu¬ 
lar form it does. 

In attempting to answer that question, scholars often overlook 
the highly rhetorical context in which the //A was composed, con¬ 
centrating in the main on the work’s political and theological 
implications. In Josephus, Eusebius had “found the emphasis on 
the past, the apologetic tone, the doctrinal digression, the display 
(though not so lavish) of documents: above all there was the idea of 
a nation which is different from ordinary pagan nations.” 79 The 
exceptionality implicit in such a reading of Eusebius, however, has 
lead to a rather one-dimensional (if not superficial) reading of the 
relationship between Christianity and the promotion of the Pax 
Romana. In short, it has lead to a domestication of Eusebius’ escha¬ 
tological views, particularly the manner in which they were (nega¬ 
tively) informed by the millenarianism of his day. Eusebius is far 
more explicit in this regard in his later works, but as we have seen he 
draws a clear connection between monarchy and monotheism. 
That connection fundamentally impacts how Eusebius writes his 
history. It should also dramatically impact our reading of his HE, 
and along with it, the apologetic program it formally inaugurates. 

The conversion of the emperor Constantine remains one of the 
most astonishing moments in the history of the Church. It has also 
proven to be among the more challenging and difficult to fully get a 
hold of. One can even conclude that there is still something of a fas¬ 
cination with Constantine in Christian scholarship, to say the very 
least. As such, it is not uncommon for Eusebius to stand or fall 
along with his great patron; that is to say, he is often defended or 
derided in proportion with how intimately scholars perceive him 
to have been involved with the imperial court. Recent scholarship, 
however, has shed considerable new light on that intimacy, arguing 
that Eusebius might have had access to Constantine only a handful 


79 Ibid., 116. 
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of times. 80 As such, he was no courtier, whether he wanted to be 
one or not. What is more, it is likely that Eusebius came to political 
history relatively late in his career, if he ever did. In fact, we can 
agree with Averil Cameron when she suggests that the HE was not 
conceived of as a political work at all. 81 Nor was it written as a his¬ 
tory of the empire, even though he takes the reigns of emperors as 
something of an organizational starting point. 82 This is very much 
in keeping with what Momigliano has suggested about the nature 
of Christian historiography and its aims, viz., that Christians did 
not seek to alter (i.e., Christianize) the higher forms of historiogra¬ 
phy. 83 Christians simply invented new forms of history. However, 
silently informing such a view are a number of unspoken assump¬ 
tions concerning the turn to history in the first place. For example, 
does Eusebius mark a point of departure? 

Accordingly, no one can imagine that Christians began writ¬ 
ing history only in the aftermath of the conversion of 
Constantine. A Christian scheme for describing the history 
of the world, beginning to end, did not await Eusebius. On 
the contrary, he reworked what he had in hand. But he laid 
stress on the pattern of history, and that is why he is impor¬ 
tant. For it was in the discerning of patterns that history 
crossed the border into theology, and theology in the form of 
apocalypse at that . 84 

So what was the defining influence in Eusebius’s turn to history? 
Glenn Chestnut has argued that the ideas of fate and fortune deci¬ 
sively influenced the narrative style and literary inventions of the 
first Christian historians. 85 Christians had either to assimilate 
Greco-Roman notions of Fate and Fortune (as the very ground of 
the course of history), or they had to eliminate them from their 

80 In this regard, see Barnes, Constantine and Eusebius , 155f. 

81 A. Cameron, “Eusebius of Caesarea,” 76. 

82 R. M. Grant, “Eusebius and Imperial Propaganda,” in Eusebius , Christianity, and 
Judaism , 658-83. 

83 Momigliano, “Pagan and Christian Historiography,” 114. 

84 Neusner, “The Birth of History,” 9. 

85 Chestnut, The First Christian Historians , 2. 
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histories as paganisms. Informing this view, however, is still 
another unspoken (perhaps objectionable) assumption concerning 
the writing of history. Again, in the words of Neusner: For 
Constantine’s Christian politics marked a turning point so utterly 
unanticipated and hitherto so unimaginable that new modes of 
thought had to help Christians to make sense of the world as they 
now perceived and experienced that world. 86 It was to historical 
modes of thinking that Christians turned. The question, however, 
is what “cognitive dissonance” motivated Eusebius to give his his¬ 
tory the form that he did. 

Porphyry and his contemporaries had routinely belitded Chris¬ 
tians as apostates from Hellenism and Judaism. In keeping with 
such a charge, Eusebius—much like the apologists before him 87 — 
unequivocally refers to Christianity as a new nation or ethnos. 88 He 
does so, arguably, in an attempt to invest Christianity with a past 
on which it could disprove the claims of its detractors. However, as 
Eusebius would take great pains to demonstrate, Christianity is 
new in name alone. In fact, he would argue that it was Judaism and 
Paganism that were corruptions (cf. HE 1.4.6-10). We have seen a 
similar argument in Tertullian, as well as in the other apologists, 
but Eusebius’ view remains distinct in terms of its universality. As 
Neusner notes above, it is the historical pattern that distinguishes 
Eusebius’ HE from contemporary histories. (Indeed, we might 
even be inclined to label it his philosophy of history.) Therefore, 
Eusebius’ HE does not mark the moment when Christians begin to 
think historically, but rather the moment of Christian history’s 
consolidation around a theme. In other words, Eusebius need not 
be seen as a revolutionizing force. That is to say, the question of 

86 Neusner, “The Birth of History,” 3. 

87 See for example, Aristides, Apol. 3:2; cited in Droge, “Apologetic Dimensions,” 
300. 

88 This gains its clearest expression in his Preparation for the Gospel , 1.6—2.1. See also 
HE 1.4.2, where he claims, “For when the advent of our Savior, Jesus Christ, re¬ 
cently shown forth on all men, it was admittedly as a new nation which has thus ap¬ 
peared in such numbers in accordance with the ineffable prophecies of the dated, 
and is honored by the name of Christ.” 
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why Eusebius’s turned to history might have been anticipated long 
before he wrote a single word of his HE. Indeed, it most certainly 
was, but needs to be approached from a different context. 

The conservative tendency that marked Eusebius’ theology 
would also come to influence his view of history. In the end, his 
reception of the Apocalypse of John might give us a tangible insight 
into the motivations underlying the composition of his HE. 89 
Charles Kannengiesser has suggested that, far from producing an 
ideological weapon, “Eusebius’ apologetics intended essentially to 
serve faith itself, by educating sympathizers of the Christian move¬ 
ment and Church people alike.” 90 Whether he aimed at accommo¬ 
dation or not, the usefulness of the apologetic genre in describing 
such a work appears to break down here. The reason Eusebius ini¬ 
tially rejects the Apocalypse (although he later comes to occupy a 
more moderate position) was because of its uncertain origins. 
Grant sees in this a playing down of different strands of Christian 
belief (one might even add traditions), in order to commend a type 
of conservative Origenistic spirituality. 91 As Eusebius suggests, 
those who believe such stories (i.e., revelations) are plainly stupid 
or mentally disturbed (HE 3.20.4). Therefore, as Grant wants to 
suggest, Eusebius seeks to depict Christianity—in keeping with his 
Origenism—in the absence of apocalyptic eschatology. 92 

To that end, in the third book of the HE, Eusebius returns to 
question the authorship of the Apocalypse: 

Then there is Cerinthus, who by revelations purporting to 
have been written by a great apostle presents us with tales of 
wonder falsely alleged to have been shown by angels. He de¬ 
clares that after the Resurrection the Kingdom of Christ will 
be on earth, and that carnal humanity will dwell in Jerusalem, 
once more enslaved to lusts and pleasures . 93 

89 Grant, Eusebius as Church Historian , 131ff. 

90 Kannengiesser, “Eusebius of Caesarea, Origenist,” 445. 

91 Grant, “The Case Against Eusebius,” 418. 

92 Ibid., 419. 

93 HE 3.28. 
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He goes on to suggest that Cerinthus even foretold of a thousand 
years given up to the wedding feasts, a clear reference to 
millenarianism. But what is perhaps most interesting is that in HE 
3.26 (immediately before the reference to Cerinthus) Eusebius 
returns to the narrative thread he had begun in HE 2.13—that is, 
the retelling the story of Simon Magus. As has been mentioned, 
Eusebius appeals to a “genetic” idea of heresy, such that he is argu¬ 
ing (in a manner similar to Irenaeus) an apostolic succession over 
and against a heretical one. The importance of this fact is that in the 
initial books of the HE, the Apocalypse comes to be explicitly tied 
to a heretical authorship. In other words, Eusebius attacks the 
apocalyptic eschatology of the book by challenging the canonicity 
of the book itself. In this sense we can agree with Ron Cameron 
when he writes that a seventh (though informal) theme of the HE is 
the history of the text and canon of scripture. 94 The important 
point, however, is not that such a view had led certain Christians to 
believe idle and stupid things, but rather the fact that apocalyptic 
represented perhaps the first thoroughgoing Christian approach to 
history. It remained so well into the fourth century. The view of 
history put forward by the HE is quite clearly at odds with such an 
apocalyptic rendering of history, and as such takes on a prophetic 
dimension, but perhaps not as North describes it. 95 (Eusebius’ 
rejection of an apocalyptic reading of history can also be seen in the 
way he bases his HE almost exclusively on Luke’s account.) 96 

Ernst Kasemann was famous for claiming that apocalyptic was 
the “mother of all theology.” 97 He did so in a context markedly 

94 R. Cameron, “Alternate Beginnings—Different Ends,” 503. See also Grant, 
Eusebius as Church Historian , 126ff. 

95 For North, see n. 65. Hollerich argues: “Constantine’s conversion and patronage of 
the church are rather to be seen as evidence of God’s continuing intervention in his¬ 
tory. The real novelty of Eusebius’ thought, and the key to his approach to politics, 
is this apologetic conception of history, which encouraged him to incorporate the 
present into an ongoing, biblically grounded demonstratio evangelical See his, “Re¬ 
ligion and Politics in Eusebius,” 324. 

96 R. Cameron, “Alternate Beginnings—Different Ends,” 510 

97 E. Kasemann, “The Beginnings of Christian Theology, JTC 6 (1969): 40. 
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different from our own; but in another sense, apocalyptic might 
have also been the mother of all history. In the words of R. H. 
Charles, apocalyptic “... sketched in outline the history of the uni¬ 
verse, and of angelic and human worlds, the origin of evil, its course 
and ultimate overthrow.” 98 What is more, as S. B. Frost has argued, 
apocalyptists were neither exclusively mythological nor 
historiographical in their thinking. 99 Instead, they were a subde 
blend of the two—historicizing myth and mythologizing history as 
they went. Understood in this way, apocalyptic thinking represents 
something of a natural transition from the prophetic worldview 
informing the gospels, to the more formal historiography of the 
early fourth century, and specifically, Eusebius’s HE. How then are 
we to describe Eusebius’ view of history? 

Robert Grant has demonstrated Eusebius’s familiarity with the 
Nicoles of Isocrates. 100 That is to say, Eusebius undoubtedly knew 
of a precedent for a view that saw history as a gradual movement 
from bestiality to civility: 

Why he was not preached long ago, as He is now, to all men 
and to every nation, what follows will make clear. It was im¬ 
possible for the teaching of Christ in all its wisdom and virtue 
to be grasped by the human race in its former state. At the 
very beginning, after the original life of blessedness, the first 
man disregarded the divine command and fell into this mor¬ 
tal, transitory state, receiving this earth with its curse in place 
of the former heavenly delights. His descendents, who peo¬ 
pled our world, showed themselves much worse, apart from 
one or two, plunging into a beastly existence and a life not 
worth living. City and state, arts and sciences meant nothing 
to them; laws and statues, morality and philosophy were not 

98 R. H. Charles, Commentary on Daniel (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1929), 
xxv. 

99 S. B. Frost, “Apocalyptic and History,” in The Bible in Modem Scholarship , ed. J. P. 
Hyatt (Nashville and New York: Abingdon, 1965), 105. 

100 R. M. Grant, “Civilization as a Preparation for Christianity in the thought of 
Eusebius,” in Continuity and Discontinuity in Church History, eds. F. F. Church and 
T. George (Leiden: Brill, 1979), 62-70. 
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even names; they lived a nomadic life in the desert like wild 
and savage creatures; natures gift of reason and the germs of 
thought and culture in the human soul were destroyed by the 
immensity of their deliberate practices . 101 

Much could be said about this passage. Eusebius demonstrates 
himself a true disciple of Origen in many ways, but what is perhaps 
most remarkable is the manner in which he frames his Origenism 
in reference to a scheme of human progress. Christ is the civilizing 
force in the world that renders history historic (cf. Nicoles 5-9). 
We might also read this, as Grant does, as a progression from anar¬ 
chy to monarchy. Indeed, the political reverberations implicit in 
such a scheme still echo in the West. In its origins, however, it was a 
well traveled view. For example, Democritus had also suggested 
that the first human, “led an unordered and bestial life.” 103 What is 
striking is the amenability of Eusebius’ view of Christ (as he begins 
to develop it in the HE) to these philosophical traditions. As Droge 
concludes: 

In the preface to the Ecclesiastical History Eusebius presents a 
distinctive interpretation of the idea of progress, a much dis¬ 
cussed topic among ancient historians, and it is not difficult 
to discern the reasons why he found the idea of progress in 
history attractive. In the first place, it provided him with a de¬ 
fense against the charges raised by Celsus, Porphyry, and no 
doubt others who maligned the “late” appearance of Christ 
and accused Christianity of being a historical novelty. But 
just as important, Eusebius welcomed the idea of progress as 
pointing toward the ultimate triumph of Christianity in the 
Roman Empire . 104 

But what is most striking is how different this view is from that of 
the apocalyptists, and how far divorced it seems from the world¬ 
view informing the Gospels. Here, the words of Momigliano merit 
repeating: 

101 HE 1.2.19. 

102 Droge, “Apologetic Dimensions,” 497. 

103 Cited in ibid, 497. 

104 Ibid., 498. 
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Universal chronology in the Christian sense was bound to 
take into account not only the beginning, but also the end; it 
had either to accept or else to fight the belief in the millen¬ 
nium. Chronology and eschatology were conflated. Both Jul¬ 
ius Africanus and Hippolytus were firm believers in the 
millennium, without, however, believing in its imminence. 

But the higher purpose of philosophy of history was never 
separated from the immediate task of informing and edifying 
the faithful. 105 

It is in this sense that historiography may legitimately be read as the 
culmination of the apologetic program, in that it was history that 
came to define the boundaries of the Christian experience in the 
fourth century. It did so in a novel way. Christianity could now 
claim (without even the slightest disingenuousness) to be not only 
unique and true, that is dogmatically sound, but also primitive. 
Indeed, Christian apologists had long labored at a claim, but had 
failed to significantly shift the context of the larger debate. In trans¬ 
lating his Origenism into a schema of historical progress, Eusebius 
made it possible to think historically. Eschatology and chronology 
were conflated. (Such a conflation can be seen as the larger organiz¬ 
ing principle of the HE.) Christianity could now be read as synony¬ 
mous with civilization. It is nothing short of a remarkable claim. 
One immediately notes how different this view is from that of the 
millenarians. Again, the apologists had long scratched the surface 
but had never been able to give it expression (or at least they were 
not able to state it with the same assurance as Eusebius). The man¬ 
ner in which Eusebius’ vision of the Church came to define Chris¬ 
tianity’s place in the world (notably in the West) need not be 
mentioned here. But at the same time, Eusebius also need not be 
read as a revolutionary. When read as such, the distinctiveness of 
his apologetic is lost. That is to say, we should avoid the anachro¬ 
nism of reading his legacy retrospectively. Eusebius was a scholar 
and a theologian. He was also a historian and an apologist. What 
was unique about him is that he was all those things simultaneously, 

105 Momigliano, “Pagan and Christian Historiography,” 111. 
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and that he could seemingly be so without contradiction. Within a 
century or so, such a thinker would be an anachronism in a Church 
that had adjusted to meet its new role in the world—a role that 
Eusebius himself was largely instrumental in authoring. 
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